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TILLY. 


A SKETCH. 


T was in a country farm-house—a 
generous, square, old-fashioned, New 
England dwelling, that Tilly lived. 

Her father had spent all his life on this 
spot, which had also been the home of 
his ancestors since the earliest settlement 
of the town. In the centre of the house 
stood a great chimney which rested upon 
a ponderous arched foundation in the 
cellar, its cavernous fireplaces opening into 
the various rooms. Behind the main 
building was a broad, low summer- 
kitchen, and leading to sheds beyond an 
outer passage-way where milk was set to 
cool when brought foaming in full pails 
from the barn. 

How many attractions that barn held 
for Tilly! The horse that winnied at the 
sound of her voice and fed from her hand, 
the oxen and cows, so sleek, bright-eyed, 
and gentle ; the sheep and young lambs, 
and the fine-looking fowls! In haying- 
time came the grand entrance on top of 
the sweet-scented load, and later break- 
neck jumps from those high beams on to 
the mows beneath. 

Tilly was a happy, romping creature 
with round, red cheeks and a healthy 
appetite for the plain, wholesome food with 
which her mother’s table was abundantly 
spread, but she had also a keen enjoy- 
ment for those special occasions when Mrs. 
Mahala Brown would drop in of an after- 
noon with her work, and the brick oven 
being set a-heating out would come drop- 
cakes and custards. 
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But with all these delights of living, 
it must be confessed that Tilly had some 
perplexities and worries chiefly connected 
with school. Fractions, for instance, these 
she could not attain unto, and in that 
large district-school her need of especial 
assistance was  well-nigh overlooked. 
When the teacher, by way of explana- 
tion, would with the tip of his pencil cut her 
mental arithmetic into imaginary equal 
parts, Tilly could not but wish the opera- 
tion a real one, and moreover that those 
parts might be generously distributed. 

Sometimes as she sat listening to a 
higher class, and tried to follow the intri- 
cacies of “ three-fifths of fifteen are six- 
tenths of how many thirds of twenty- 
one?” her head would spin around like a 
cat chasing its own tail. Stupendous cal- 
culations over some fish, or frog, or grey- 
hound brought a sense of awe for the 
heights of wisdom reached by familiar 
friends about her. Oh! to be out of 
this distracting place, where numbers 
were continually eluding her like sprites 
in dreams. Not even Tom Tracy’s chef- 
d’euvre on the slate of a “a horse and 
slay,” could quiet her longing for a 
breathless sweep down the hill beyond the 
school-house. 

The most mirth-provoking imitations of 
birds made of oak-balls with small wooden 
pins for legs and tail and bill, which 
certain of the more ingenious boys manu- 
factured on the sly, and displayed on the 
safe side of a geography—even these 
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could not bring the pleasure of freedom 
at home among mother’s flower-beds or 
with the precious white kittens, Snow- 
drop and Winkle, or doll Helen, or the 
ubiquitous chicks, or Skip the dog, whose 
tail curled so tightly, and who could—if 
he chose—out-run the greyhound of arith- 
metic fame. 

There were rides, too, the year round— 
not as rode father in his younger days, 
on horseback with gran’pa in the saddle, 
and gran’ma on the pillion behind him 
with sonny in her lap, but during snow- 
time, in the high-backed, yellow sleigh 
bordered with red, or amid summer green- 
ness, swinging up and down in the ma- 
jestic “bellows-top ” chaise, and humming: 


“Father, Mother, Tilly and all, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall.” 


But that faithful servant, old Dobbin, 
was seldom unsteady, and the new chaise, 
like the Deacon’s masterpiece, was “strong 
and sound.” 

Another great enjoyment came from 
watching her mother or Joanna John- 
son at their weaving. At certain 
seasons one or the other would be 
about it almost constantly. Mounted on 
a long, wide, forward-slanting seat, her 
feet just reaching the treadles, Joanna sat 
in the midst of a mysterious complexity 
of bars and beams, reeds and harness, toss- 
ing the shuttle while quill after quill 
emptied itself to supply the woof, and the 
long web grew and was folded about the 
heavy beam. Tilly longed for the time 
to come when her short extremities would 
be able to assist at the making of this 
cloth of gold, to say nothing of making 
the delightful clatter that accompanied it. 

Near the loom stood a little wheel 
mounted on a standard. It had cross- 
bars at the end of every spoke for wind- 
ing yarn uponand was called a clock-reel, 
because it clicked with certain regularity 
to measure the threads. Here Tilly found 
some solace, for the clicks would respond 
to her quick movements with amazing 
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rapidity ; also spinning-wheels—big and 
little—yielded to the same impulse and 
hummed like bumble-bees. 

But of all the queer contrivances in 
this charmed spot the queerest was a stick 
perhaps half a yard long, crossed at either 
end by a bar at right angles to another 
at the opposite end. Only another kind 
of reel to be sure, but in this: one the 
thread went over by a peculiar motion 
of the arm, and the measuring was done 
by the number of twists, marking some 
such rhythm as this, which must have been 
originally Scotch : 


“Here a wip, and there a wop, 
Twa wip—twa wop— 
Twa double-elligig.” 


Up in the great garret, with its windows 
thrown open at either end for the gay 
winds to dance through, standing straight 
like some Indian siby], with her hair blown 
about her sweet face, Tilly’s own saint— 
her mother—might often be seen holding 
this curious implement in her hands, 
which seemed like some ancient diviner’s 
rod, gracefully catching over it the long 
slender thread and murmuring the monot- 
onous incantation : 


“ Here a wip, and there a wop, 
Twa wip—twa wop— 
Twa double-elligig.” 


Tilly used to regard this as a mysterious 
wooing of happy-good- luck to the house- 
hold and so, indeed, it was; the fairy 
being Thrift. 

Dear little earnest girl! Her whole 
life meant love: love of home and all it 
held. This was playtime and dream- 
time, even work was blithesome. Some- 
times she would turn from these enchant- 
ments to look at others which continued 
their spell long after the former had 
vanished—a lovely stretch of field and 
wood as seen from the high south window, 
a lake, distant blue mountains, and over 
all the infinite sky with its never-ending 
cloud-glories. Sometimes a wild shower 
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would come dashing across the valley, 
rushing on with great noise, and from the 
edge of some dark cloud would come 
water pouring in streams from Aquarius’s 
bucket, and be blown into spray before 
they fell. 

This young watcher loved the great 
world, and while she filled her eyes she 
pondered in her heart many subjects. 
Mother was good and always interested, 
but so very busy that Tilly’s questions had 
to wait often until Tilly herself forgot 
them, or they found answers elsewhere— 
quite frequently from Miss Pinkney—a 
middle-aged single lady, Tilly’s Bible- 
class teacher. This lady was most kind 
in manner and most ready with infor- 
mation, and she had an inviting amount 
of leisure, so whenever Tilly fell a-think- 
ing, there was likely to follow a resort to 
one‘or another of her three guardian 
angels: Mother, Miss Pinkney, or Joanna 
Johnson. 

One day Snow-drop, the kitten, after 
wilting sometime like a little white flower, 
died. The sleeve of an old muslin dress 
served for winding-sheet, and when Tilly 
saw the body borne away on father’s 
shovel with a white rose lying upon it as 
the last tribute of tenderness, she cried 
realtears. Tilly loved Snow-drop, and 
was sure Snow-drop loved her, for she had 
shown it by every sign possible to a cat. 
But after the burial Tilly fell to question- 
ing whether her tears were justifiable ; 
whether she had not taken this more to 
heart than Deacon Smith seemed to do 
when his wife’s mother—old Mrs. Benson 
—died, and whether she herself did not 
feel the present loss more than that other. 
To be sure, she had done what she could 
for the poor sick woman, but Grandma’am 
Benson never seemed so very grateful: 
that made a difference. Miss Pinkney, 
who happened to be the oracle this time— 
thought it not wise, to say the least, that 
we should value others merely according 
to the pleasure or distaste which these 
may excite in us. She said that Mrs. 
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Benson had remarked a great many times 
that she “ meant to be faithful—certain,” 
but Miss Pinkney believed Mrs. Benson 
had made the mistake of reading the 
command “unto sickness or old age,” 
when it plainly says, “ unto death,” and 
30, losing the spirit of it altogether, she 
failed to show many little ways of love 
when strength for active service had 
passed. 

While Tilly was putting on her sun- 
bonnet to come away, Miss Pinkney said: 

“ We are furnished with much higher 
powers than our pet animals, and ought 
to cultivate these rare gifts. If the good 
creatures we become so much attached to 
can be gentle, patient, and affectionate, 
surely we can overcome whatever our 
higher intelligence sees to be opposed to 
these qualities.” 

When Joanna Johnson was there to 
keep house, father and mother would 
sometimes go away on a visit, Tim 
Durkee, a neighbor’s boy, coming over 
every day to do the “chores.” At such 
times it was Tilly’s delight to stay with 
Aunt Jo, and I think the idea was pleas- 
ing also to her respected friend. 

“Now,” Joanna would say, “let’s fly 
"round and get the work done up, then 
we can sit down and have a good long 
day.” 

But that lady’s tread was naturally 
quite too stately and sedate to be called 
flying, even though quickened by most 
urgent necessity. It was Tilly who al- 
most literally flew, hopping and dancing 
over the wide kitchen floor like a robin. 
Soon the dishes were all set back on the 
scoured dresser, the pewter plates ranged 
at the back, the pretty sugar-bowl, the 
mugs, and a variety of bowls and dishes 
of coarse earthenware in front. The 
small red table, whose top the free use of 
sand and water had in the course of years 
relieved of every vestige of paint, was 
once again rubbed, according to custom, 
and set back against the wall. A broom 
made of a bunch of hemlock tied to a 
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could not bring the pleasure of freedom 
at home among mother’s flower-beds or 
with the precious white kittens, Snow- 
drop and Winkle, or doll Helen, or the 
ubiquitous chicks, or Skip the dog, whose 
tail curled so tightly, and who could—if 
he chose—out-run the greyhound of arith- 
metic fame. 

There were rides, too, the year round— 
not as rode father in his younger days, 
on horseback with gran’pa in the saddle, 
and gran’ma on the pillion behind him 
with sonny in her lap, but during snow- 
time, in the high-backed, yellow sleigh 
bordered with red, or amid summer green- 
ness, swinging up and down in the ma- 
jestic “bellows-top” chaise, and humming: 


“Father, Mother, Tilly and all, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall.” 


But that faithful servant, old Dobbin, 
was seldom unsteady, and the new chaise, 
like the Deacon’s masterpiece, was “strong 
and sound.” 

Another great enjoyment came from 
watching her mother or Joanna John- 
son at their weaving. At certain 
seasons one or the other would be 
about it almost constantly. Mounted on 
a long, wide, forward-slanting seat, her 
feet just reaching the treadles, Joanna sat 
in the midst of a mysterious complexity 
of bars and beams, reeds and harness, toss- 
ing the shuttle while quill after quill 
emptied itself to supply the woof, and the 
long web grew and was folded about the 
heavy beam. Tilly longed for the time 
to come when her short extremities would 
be able to assist at the making of this 
cloth of gold, to say nothing of making 
the delightful clatter that accompanied it. 

Near the loom stood a little wheel 
mounted on a standard. It had cross- 
bars at the end of every spoke for wind- 
ing yarn uponand was called a clock-reel, 
because it clicked with certain regularity 
to measure the threads. Here Tilly found 
some solace, for the clicks would respond 
to her quick movements with amazing 
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rapidity ; also spinning-wheels—big and 
little—yielded to the same impulse and 
hummed like bumble-bees. 

But of all the queer contrivances in 
this charmed spot the queerest was a stick 
perhaps half a yard long, crossed at either 
end by a bar at right angles to another 
at the opposite end. Only another kind 
of reel to be sure, but in this: one the 
thread went over by a peculiar motion 
of the arm, and the measuring was done 
by the number of twists, marking some 
such rhythm as this, which must have been 
originally Scotch : 


“Here a wip, and there a wop, 
Twa wip—twa wop— 
Twa double-elligig.” 


Up in the great garret, with its windows 
thrown open at either end for the gay 
winds to dance through, standing straight 
like some Indian siby], with her hair blown 
about her sweet face, Tilly’s own saint— 
her mother—might often be seen holding 
this curious implement in her hands, 
which seemed like some ancient diviner’s 
rod, gracefully catching over it the long 
slender thread and murmuring the monot- 
onous incantation : 


“ Here a wip, and there a wop, 
Twa wip—twa wop— 
Twa double-elligig.” 


Tilly used to regard this as a mysterious 
wooing of happy-good- luck to the house- 
hold and so, indeed, it was; the fairy 
being Thrift. 

Dear little earnest girl! Her whole 
life meant love: love of home and all it 
held. This was playtime and dream- 
time, even work was blithesome. Some- 
times she would turn from these enchant- 
ments to look at others which continued 
their spell long after the former had 
vanished—a lovely stretch of field and 
wood as seen from the high south window, 
a lake, distant blue mountains, and over 
all the infinite sky with its never-ending 
cloud-glories. Sometimes a wild shower 
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would come dashing across the valley, 
rushing on with great noise, and from the 
edge of some dark cloud would come 
water pouring in streams from Aquarius’s 
bucket, and be blown into spray before 
they fell. 

This young watcher loved the great 
world, and while she filled her eyes she 
pondered in her heart many subjects. 
Mother was good and always interested, 
but so very busy that Tilly’s questions had 
to wait often until Tilly herself forgot 
them, or they found answers elsewhere— 
quite frequently from Miss Pinkney—a 
middle-aged single lady, Tilly’s Bible- 
class teacher. This lady was most kind 
in manner and most ready with infor- 
mation, and she had an inviting amount 
of leisure, so whenever Tilly fell a-think- 
ing, there was likely to follow a resort to 
one‘or another of her three guardian 
angels: Mother, Miss Pinkney, or Joanna 
Johnson. 

One day Snow-drop, the kitten, after 
wilting sometime like a little white flower, 
died. The sleeve of an old muslin dress 
served for winding-sheet, and when Tilly 
saw the body borne away on father’s 
shovel with a white rose lying upon it as 
the last tribute of tenderness, she cried 
realtears. Tilly loved Snow-drop, and 
was sure Snow-drop loved her, for she had 
shown it by every sign possible to a cat. 
But after the burial Tilly fell to question- 
ing whether her tears were justifiable ; 
whether she had not taken this more to 
heart than Deacon Smith seemed to do 
when his wife’s mother—old Mrs. Benson 
—died, and whether she herself did not 
feel the present loss more than that other. 
To be sure, she had done what she could 
for the poor sick woman, but Grandma’am 
Benson never seemed so very grateful : 
that made a difference. Miss Pinkney, 
who happened to be the oracle this time— 
thought it not wise, to say the least, that 
we should value others merely according 
to the pleasure or distaste which these 
may excite in us. She said that Mrs. 
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Benson had remarked a great many times 
that she “ meant to be faithful—certain,” 
but Miss Pinkney believed Mrs. Benson 
had made the mistake of reading the 
command “unto sickness or old age,” 
when it plainly says, “ unto death,” and 
30, losing the spirit of it altogether, she 
failed to show many little ways of love 
when strength for active service had 
passed. 

While Tilly was putting on her sun- 
bonnet to come away, Miss Pinkney said: 

“ We are furnished with much higher 
powers than our pet animals, and ought 
to cultivate these rare gifts. If the good 
creatures we become so much attached to 
can be gentle, patient, and affectionate, 
surely we can overcome whatever our 
higher intelligence sees to be opposed to 
these qualities.” 

When Joanna Johnson was there to 
keep house, father and mother would 
sometimes go away on a visit, Tim 
Durkee, a neighbor’s boy, coming over 
every day to do the “chores.” At such 
times it was Tilly’s delight to stay with 
Aunt Jo, and I think the idea was pleas- 
ing also to her respected friend. 

“Now,” Joanna would say, “let’s fly 
round and get the work done up, then 
we can sit down and have a good long 
day.” 

But that lady’s tread was naturally 
quite too stately and sedate to be called 
flying, even though quickened by most 
urgent necessity. It was Tilly who al- 
most literally flew, hopping and dancing 
over the wide kitchen floor like a robin. 
Soon the dishes were all set back on the 
scoured dresser, the pewter plates ranged 
at the back, the pretty sugar-bowl, the 
mugs, and a variety of bowls and dishes 
of coarse earthenware in front. The 
small red table, whose top the free use of 
sand and water had in the course of years 
relieved of every vestige of paint, was 
once again rubbed, according to custom, 
and set back against the wall. A broom 
made of a bunch of hemlock tied toa 







































































































































































































































































































the dust into the coals on the hearth. 


After this stated offering on the altar of 


cleanliness, the fire was suffered to go 
down, and Joanna and Tilly betook them- 
selves to the “fore-room,” or family sit- 
ting-room. Here the short curtains were 
drawn back that the sunlight might have 
utmost space for entrance through the 
small windows. Here, too, Tilly’s father, 
before going away, had built a magnifi- 
cent fire much after the manner described 
in Whittier’s “ Snow-bound :” 


“ We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back ; 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick. 

The knotty fore-stick laid apart 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush: then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear.” 


It shone on a goodly array of furniture, 
destined to become the admiration and 
desire of a later day. In style it was 
conformed to the perpendicular, like the 
characters of both its manufacturers and 
owners, and like everything else in those 
prim times. In one corner was a little 
stand with three short legs, spreading out 
as if they felt themselves thoroughly re- 
liable for supporting its top held high 
aloft upon a long slender column. Over 
it hung a snow-white linen cover, the 
dainty pattern of which had been pro- 
duced in the loom “up garret.” This 
cover was decorated with a fringe of net- 
ting and tassels, like that wrought into 
some sacred altar-cloth by Spanish 
maiden. On this lay the family Bible. 
Both book and stand were dusted each 
day with especial reverence. The bright 
candlesticks holding fresh candles, and 
the snuffers in their waiter, stood on the 
mantel-piece in high readiness for even- 
ing. The brass-headed andirons were set 
most primly even, the shovel and tongs 
in precise uprightness, guarding the 
hearth like sentinels, while that other sen- 
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long handle served to brush the floor 
neatly, its light-falling leaves following 





tinel, the tall clock, stood in its own cor. 
ner, solemnly bringing all to time with 
the movements of the spheres. Its round 
moon-face would stealthily appear or re. 
treat as the real moon waxed or waned, 
laughing out in full view, or disappearing 
altogether with its double in the sky, 

When this ancient monitor had au. 
gustly betokened the ninth hour from 
midnight, Aunt Joanna, seated in mother’s 
low chair, adjusted her spectacles and 
threaded her needle. Tilly was close by 
with her patchwork, and Contentment, ag 
symbolized by the house cat, sat before 
them upon the rug. 

It would hardly be doing justice to 
Tilly or her home not to tell you a few 
more particulars about Joanna Johnson, 
She often came to the farm for a stay of 
several weeks. In the fall she was sure 
to come, for then a multitude of duties 
awaited mother about the house, and the 
homespun cloth had to be made into gar. 
ments for the winter. Joanna, being a 
capable woman, was ready with shears 
and needles, and could fashion and put 
together anything from a military over- 
coat to a muslin cap. - She could press 
seams long and steadily, standing with her 
whole weight bent on the warm goose, or 
she could decorate the wide poke-bonnets 
with airy bows, which were only kept 
straight up between wearings by deftly 
inserted rolls of paper. People whispered 
that she lost her sweetheart once on a 
time by neglecting ‘to take these papers 
out before going to meeting. 


“The winks and finger-ends I dread, 
[ Were] notice takin’.” x 


She was tall and gaunt and a little 
bent, and always wore a dress with a long 
body, the full front of which was drawn 
by a multitude of plaits into an extended 
point, the skirt being straight and scanty. 
She had a somewhat wrinkled counte 
nance, and her gray hair was drawn back 
with no attempt at grace. As a certail 
minister used jokingly to say of himself, 
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' Joanna carried “ her eyes in her head and 
her sight in her pocket,” her sight con- 
sisting of great silver-bowed spectacles. 
Truth compels the statement that she has 
also been known to carry, and even use, 
g snuff-box. But her heart was warm 
and kindly, and Tilly had a strong affec- 
tion for her. On one of these happy 
mornings, when they were keeping house 
together, Tilly said : 

“Aunt Jo, I’m not sure, but you sup- 
pose we are doing right, don’t you?” 
Joanna tipped up her chin to take a 

full look at Tilly through her glasses, as 

though that might clear away any uncer- 
tainty about the motive for such a remark. 

Like the dear grandmother of whom we 

have read, she not only wore these useful 

articles “to see to sew, but so to see” 
with the inward eye. 

“Well, child,” she said, “ I don’t know, 
but Parson Coleman would think we 
were. Yes, I think so myself, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Tilly, giving a little twitch 
of the shoulder, as was her habit when 
talking earnestly. ‘“ But then we are do- 
ing our duty, too, I suppose.” 

“Child, I can’t see but we are.” Aunt 
Jo took another look, accompanied this 
time by one of her gentle smiles, and 
then said, “I guess you’ve been talking 
with Miss Pinkney, now.” 

“No,” said Tilly, “I couldn’t go over 
tosee her, so I asked you. I don’t know 
but you do just as well.” This was a choice 
compliment, and I think Joanna appre- 
ciated it. ‘Tilly went on, “I’ve been 
thinking that everything isn’t stern. I 
suppose the flowers are doing their duty 
in summer, aint they? What they’re 
set to, I mean.” 

“Why, yes, child, I don’t know any- 
thing why they aint.” 

“Well,” went on Tilly, laying down 
her work, which was sewing “ over-edge ” 
with very fine stitches a pink-and-white 
square on to a brown one, “they look 
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as if they were having a good time, and 
I’m sure there are nice things and places 
and folks in the world. I always like to 
help mother, but it seems as if the minis- 
ter thought that when we were doing 
right it was apt to be alittle unpleasant.” 

Tilly spoke as one who seeks wisdom, 
so Aunt Joanna, having lowered her spec- 


-tacles together with the face and eyes be- 


hind them, and after thinking fora little, 
said : 

“ Tilly, child, tell Joanna all about it.” 
And the innocent unfolded her perplexi- 
ties to this true heart. 

It seems that on Sundays after the 
family were duly ensconced in the high, 
square family pew, which was the size of 
a small bed-room, the world having been 
shut out by closing the door after them, 
Tilly usually first looked about through 
the railings at the top of the partitions, 
then enjoyed the efforts of the choir, 
which were sometimes great, then the very 
next thing she knew was waking out of a 
refreshing nap to find that the long ser-: 
mon had almost come to an end, the time 
for “a few practical remarks” having 
arrived. 

Now at this point, chewing cloves the 
while that her mother would slyly pass to 
her, she often would hear the words 
“stern duty,” and it was about them that 
she wished to asked Joanna. And Joanna 
understood quite well what it was that 
puzzled Tilly, and a tear fell on the black 
gown she wore before she answered: 

“ Child, I aint like Miss Pinkney, and 
I can’t tell you much, but I haven’t lived 
for nothing in this world. I’ve had to go 
through a good deal, dear, such as I hope 
you won’t never have happen to you. 
So’t all I could say sometimes was, 
‘Though He slay me yet will I trust in 
Him,’ and I’ve found duties all along 
that were hard, but, child, there’s many 
pleasant ones, a great many more than 
there are stern ones, and, Tilly, ’tis doing 
the duty cheerful that makes it pleasant. 
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It’s the happy, kind little heart, an’ the 
big ones, too, that makes a happy life.” 

Before either spoke again the clock 
measured off a long bit of time that 
would last many a year for these two. At 
length Tilly roused herself and said : 

“T love you, Aunt Joanna, and I hope 
you won’t ever have any more stern 
duties.” 

Aunt Joanna had looked almost as 
solemn as the clock, but her plain face 
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grew beautiful with the tender smile jt _ 
wore when she answered : 

“They may be stern, some of them, 
dear, but they will all be blessed, I’m 
sure, and we’ll pray that yours may beso, 
too.” 

On this morning—one of the happiest 
in her life—let us leave Tilly as she sat 
with the sunshine all around her, and the 
veriest sunshine in her heart. 

MARGARET WAUGH. 





RIDE. There are many persons who 
allow their pride to increase their 
sense of self-importance, instead of, as 
it should do, tending rather to diminish 
it. The man who is proud of being an 
Englishman, for instance, is very apt to 
regard it as a sort of personal credit to 
himself that he is an Englishman, in 
spite of the perfectly obvious truth that 
he has no more credit in the matter than 
he has for possessing two hands and two 
legs. The beauty, again, can very sel- 
dom contrive not to think it a credit to 
herself that she should be a beauty, or 
the man of genius to doubt that he de- 
serves all the better of the world for 
having a genius ; yet these gifts ought to 
be really regarded with that sort of 
modest pride in the possession of treasures 
to which we had no sort of natural right or 
moral claim which a man feels, for in- 
stance, in living in fine scenery or in a 
refined and thoughtful society. In fact, 
the very same feeling should dominate all 
the nobler kinds of pride which filled the 
hearts of:the saints who said that, but for 
the grace of God—that is, but for some- 
thing which they could not in any way 
command or control—they should have 
been the most despicable and sinful of 
beings. 


Hearty Service. A model wife is 
the woman in whom the heart of her 
husband doth safely trust. She is the 


woman who looks after his household, 
and makes her hospitality a delight to 
him, and not a burden ; who has learned 
that a soft answer will turn away wrath; 
who keeps her sweetest smiles and most 
loving words for her husband ; who is his 
confidant in sorrow or in joy, and who 
does not feel the necessity of explaining 
her private affairs to the neighborhood; 
who respects the rights of husband and 
children, and in return has due regard 
paid to her; who knows that the strongest 
argument is her womanliness, and so she 
cultivates it; who is sympathetic in joy 
or in grief, and who finds work for her 
hands to do; who makes friends and 
keeps them ; who is not made bitter by 
trouble, but who strengthens and sweetens 
under it; who tries to conceal the faults 
of her husband rather than blazon them 
forth to an uninterested public; the 
woman whose life-book has love written 
on every page; who makes a home for a 
man, a home in a house and in a heart, a 
home that he is sure of, a home that is 
full of love presided over by. one whose 
price is above rubies. She is the model 
wife. oe 

Mucxu of the discomfort and ut- 
happiness of life in school, in the family, 
or in a community, comes from our it- 
ability to understand or tolerate the 
qualities of character in others which we 
do not possess ourselves, 
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s I TELL you, Maude, this must be the 
end of it!” blustered old Captain 
Brown. “I refuse my consent in toto; 
and more than that, I won’t have him 
lounging around here any longer.” 

“ But, Uncle ’Siah, we love each other 
and everybody knows that Will is as 
good as he is—” 

“Tt’s no use, Maude. It’s all non- 
sense, this marrying. J never married— 
and never shall—and it’s your duty to 
follow my example!” and the Captain 
stamped around in a rage that kept him 
silent for a minute. Then he burst out 
again : 

“ Yes, I swear it—he sha’n’t have you, 
and if you run away with him, I’ll dis- 
inherit you. I'll curse you! I'll, Pil, 
yes, I will /” 

Maude burst into tears. 

“ You need not be afraid of my eloping, 
Uncle ’Siah,” she sobbed. “If I can’t 
marry the man I love, under your eye, 
and with the assurance of receiving your 
blessing, I shall not marry at ail.” 

The Captain, evidently mollified, an- 
swered more graciously, though very 
significantly : 

“ Well, Maude, when you marry Will 
Blake under my eye, I’ll bless you, re- 
member that, my dear.” 

And feeling that he had said a par- 
ticularly good thing, the old gentleman 
stumped complacently off. 

Maude was still in the midst of her 
tears when her great friend and confident, 
‘Squire Murdock’s pretty little wife, 
fluttered into the room. 

“Maude!” she exclaimed in shocked 
accents, “ what on earth is the matter ?” 

The story was soon told, the Captain’s 
cruel threats were repeated verbatim. 

Mrs. Murdock looked thoughtful for a 
moment, and then with a cautious glance 
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around her, she leaned close to Maude 
and whispered a few words in her ear. 
A red flush mounted to the girl’s fore- 
head, and they both laughed, Maude, 
somewhat hysterically, it must be ad- 
mitted. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Mrs. 
Murdock, eagerly. 

“Oh! I don’t know, Emma,” quavered 
Maude, as she wiped her eyes. “ Uncle 
’Siah would be dreadful.” 

“Not a bit of it, and if he should be, 
why, he’sclay in my hands. You know I’m 
prime favorite. Indeed, I hold him as a rod 
in terror over my Rob, three times a week, 
at least, declaring that I intend him to be 
second. But, come, say yes, and have 
done with it.” 

“ Well, then, yes, let it be,” murmured 
Maude. 

“ And no veerings?” interpolated Mrs. 
Murdock. 

“T have said yes,” returned Maude, 
“ and ‘yes’ it will remain.” 

Mrs. Murdock expressed her satisfac- 
tion, after which they plunged into a con- 
versation, exhaustive of the whole subject. 
But Maude seemed none the brighter for 
it. Indeed she manifested so much sad- 
ness that the Captain hailed with delight 
the round of pleasant gayeties that set in 
with the winter months. 

He took great care, however, to accom- 
pany her to all these gatherings, thereby 
keeping the banished William at a suit- 
able distance—a task, by the way, which 
did not tend to improve his temper, how- 
ever much it annoyed the lovers. 

But one night it happened that he was 
in high good humor. Winsome little 
Mrs. Murdock had opened her hospitable 
doors to a goodly throng, composed of 
the élite of the town, and among this 
throng the Captain soon observed that the 
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obnoxious Will was conspicuous by his 
absence, and he forthwith complimented 
Mrs. Murdock on her good taste. 

“Oh! I invited him, of course,” re- 
turned the little lady, demurely, “ but 
I received a note from him yesterday, say- 
ing he was on the eve of starting for the 
city.” 

This, however, was not all, The Cap- 
tain was especially appreciative of a good 
charade, and Mrs. Murdock had amiably 
prepared for a few which were given in 
really superb style. Consequently, when 
the last was announced, the old gentleman 
was in tip-top spirits, and Mrs. Murdock 
was in greater favor than ever. 

The word chosen for this last charade 
was one of two syllables. The parts were 
played with admirable spirit, ‘and so skill- 
fully, that when “the whole” was an- 
nounced the word was still a mystery. 

The scene opened and proceeded amid 
much merriment. 

“T tell you what,” laughed the Captain 
in a low tone to his next neighbor, who 
happened to be his captivating little hos- 
tess, “I tell you what, Mrs. Squire, Web- 
ster never gave a more complete definition 
of the word ‘ dotage’ than the mock mar- 
riage going on over there. Thank good- 
ness! no woman could ever make such an 
old fool of me!” 

“Ah! Captain,” answered the little lady, 
flatteringly, “ you are as astute as usual. 
‘ Dotage’ is the word.” 

“TI don’t know about my astuteness,” 
returned the Captain, evidently pleased 
with the compliment, “ but if that miser- 
ably wrinkled, gray-headed, tottering old 
centenarian pair aint a lesson to old fel- 
lows like me, I—” 

But the Captain cut his sentence short 
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with an expletive as little ornamental ag 
polite. To his astonishment the aged 
bride had suddenly cast off her white 
lace veil and wax-work, the groom follow- 
ing her example by divesting himself of 
his transforming white wig, whiskers, 
etc., while the fine mayor of the scene 
confessed himself young Squire Murdock, 

The bride and groom quickly made 
their way through the expectant crowd 
and soon stood in front of the now speech- 
less Captain. 

“You will give me your blessing, Uncle 
’Siah, will you not?” smiled the bride, 
half mischievously, half deprecatingly, 
“You told me, you remember, that when 
I married Will under your eye the bless- 
ing should be mine. Uncle ’Siah, I have 
married him, "Squire Murdock has united 
us for life.” 

“Yes, Captain,” laughed the Squire, 
coming forward and addressing the still 
stupefied old gentleman, “the young 
people have taken you at your word. 
Maude is Mrs. Blake. It was a fair game 
you see, so give her your blessing and—” 

“Do you mean to say, sir,” at last 
thundered the irate Captain, “that Maude 
has—has—’Squire—are they married ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

The old gentleman indulged in another 
expletive, after which he squared himself 
threateningly before the Squire, saying 
in a corresponding tone: 

“Then do it over again, Squire. I 
don’t choose my great niece to be married 
in that kind of style.” 

“ But—” objected the Squire. 

“Do it over again, I say,” thundered 
the Captain. 

So it was done over again, and the 
Captain duly gave them his blessing. 
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HE best helper in trouble, the best 

guide to the erring is not one who is 
utterly unnerved by the distress which his 
sympathy causes him. Like the skillful 









surgeon, his head must be clear and his 
hand steady if he is to probe to the seat 
of the trouble and administer efficient re- 
lief. 
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“ TT’S all settled, Colonel ; she’s coming 
l —she’s actually on her way out.” 
There was a ring of triumphant joy in 

the voice of the speaker, a young man, 
who was waving a letter that was closely 
written on flimsy paper before the eyes 
of his advancing senior and looking quite 
ridiculously happy. 

Upon the grave and rugged face of the 
stout old Colonel there was scarcely-a 
smile, but in his reply could be heard a 
note of glad sympathy. 

“Well done! I am delighted! I 
thought I would just look in, as it is mail- 
day, and I knew you expected to hear. 
She didn’t take long to make up her mind, 
I must say—first-rate, I call it!” 

“You know what a brick Nelly is, 
Colonel. I left it entirely to her to de- 
cide; I only told her I was dying for her 
tocome. Still I confess I hadn’t much 
doubt as to which way it would be.” 

“ Only told her you were dying for her ! 
Poor little woman, I’m certain it has been 
anasty wrench leaving those bairns of 
hers—worse than having five teeth out. 
Five children, aren’t there ?” 

“ Yes, five little ones. Poor Nelly, I 
wonder how she bore the parting? Hope 
she won’t fret her heart out. It’s won- 
derful how fond they are of each other— 
Nelly and her children.” 

“Poor things, I’m sorry for them ; they 
will miss her sorely. Five of ’em—by 
Jove, what a tearing up by the roots!” 

“T almost wish now I hadn’t asked her 
to come,” Jim Blake murmured, with a 
penitent, grieved look on his face, which 
presently mingled quaintly with one of 
triumph as he turned the pages of his 
wife’s letter. 

It was amusing to watch him seeking 
for the faintest hint therein of dissatisfac- 
tion, not to say grief, on her part at the 


prospect of joining him in India, while 
all the time he was secretly conscious that 
Nelly was purposely presenting only one 
side of the medal to his view. 

“She doesn’t seem to mind so very 
much,” said the husband, at length. 
“The children will be happy enough; 
my sister is to look after them. That is 
an old promise, and she is devoted to 
them.” 

The vague uneasiness in Jim’s voice 
suddenly smote the Colonel and roused 
him from thinking of the pity of the 
whole affair—of a rifled nest where the 
young ones cried in vain for the mother- 
bird and resented the unfamiliar touch of 
other wings, however gentle. It was just 
like him, he declared to himself, angrily ; 
he could do no good, and was only killing 
the new-found joy of his friend. 

“Now look here, Blake,” he said, 
cheerily, “if Mrs. Blake is actually on 
her way out, you have precious little time 
to lose. It will require all you know to 
make this miserable little hole present- 
able.” 

“That’s true; but Rama and I have 
already held a council of war. I’ve had 
my eyes open, I can tell you. You see, I 
was pretty sure all along how it would be, 
and I’ve been looking about. Old Mun- 
cherjee has a fair lot of kit, and once the 
bungalow is ready for it, it won’t take 
long to put it in. There’s the drawing- 
room kit—that’stherub. A round table, 
of course, for the middle of the room, a 
what-not for nicknacks and books, a 
writing-table for Nelly herself, sofa, easy- 
chairs—h’m—h’m—h’m—that’s about all, 
I think, for the drawing-room. I’ve made 
a sort of rough list, but the place won’t 
look anything like what it should until 
she has had a field-day at it herself—has 
put the tables and chairs in skirmishing 
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order, driven back the heavy furniture, 
and put to flight my most cherished ar- 
ticles. She will begin with an attack 
upon the position of the big round table 
—it’s size and weight won’t daunt her— 
and the unwieldly sofa, which is the only 
one old Muncherjee has—see if she 
doesn’t—and she will end with an apology 
for interfering with all my beautiful ar- 
rangements, while I simply do as I’m told 
and wonder at her genius. Or perhaps 
she won’t like to hurt my feelings just at 
first, and will pretend that she admires it 
all extremely, and all the time she will be 
burning to have a go at it. Then the 
very first time I’m out of the way she’ll 
get hold of Rama, and when I come back 
she’ll meet me looking as innocent as 
possible.” 

By this time a broad smile had spread 
over Jim’s good-looking, sun-bronzed 
face, while his eyes, shining with happy 
anticipation, stared into the glare beyond 
the veranda.. He seemed to have for- 
gotten the Coilonel’s presence, and to be 
describing his little love-lit picture un- 
consciously aloud. 

The Colonel removed his pipe from his 
mouth with a smile full of meaning, then 
coughed. 

Captain Blake’s attention was forth- 
with recalled to the present, and the re- 
action ruffled him. He glanced fiercely 
at the Colonel, who was looking con- 
temptuously at the torn envelope on the 
back of which a meagre list of articles 
was scribbled. The wave of his thick 
brown hand was comprehensive. 

“This won’t do at all,” he said. 

“What won’t do? That is my office 
kit, if that is what you are referring 
to.” 

“Stop a bit! Where are your curtains, 
and carpets, and pretty chintzes to hide 
the nakedness and dirt of Muncherjee’s 
rubbish? And what about garden and 
flowers, and whitewashing inside and 
out, and painting window-frames et-cetera 
—eh ?” 
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“The et-cetera must go to the wall,” 
said Jim, crossly. 

“You mean the curtains, my dear fel- 
low ; and you’re right there,’ remarked 
the Colonel, smiling. 

“There will be curtains, certainly— 
Nelly was to bring them—at least, I hope 
she will think of it—and a carpet, of 
course—only one carpet. I’ve seen one at 
Muncherjee’s which is the very thing fo» 
the centre of the drawing-room. For the 
rest, the present admirable matting must 
do. Nelly prefers matting; sodo I. It 
is not costly, has the merit of cleanliness, 
and shows up snakes—three cardinal 
virtues.” 

“The matting must be the China. This 
palm stuff plays the deuce with ladies’ 
dresses, and cuts your feet to pieces, 
Besides, it looks rough and bad.” 

“ As we are not yet reduced to going 
barefoot, we shall get along all right,” re- 
marked Jim, who had recovered his good 
temper. 

“ How about your wife’s pretty gowns? 
It will fray them in no time,” persisted 
the Colonel. 

“ Let her cut off the tails, then,” retorted 
the husband. “Joking apart, though, 
Colonel, I’m sure I shall be able to make 
quite a decent little place of it. Iam 
getting two hundred rupees for my polo 
pony from Jones, of the Police, who has 
been hankering after it for a long time. 
The fact is, I am much too heavy for the 
little animal ; and I wouldn’t have gone 
in for polo at all, only things here are so 
wretchedly slow in the evenings. I sha’n’t 
want it now that Nelly’s coming.” 

“Lucky dog! A wife in exchange for 
a polo pony!” remarked the Colonel, 
dryly. Then he raised his bulky form 
with a groan from the depths of a long 
cane chair, and spoke in an eager, 


. business-like tone. 


“ Look here, man—don’t be in a hurry 
to part with that pony; he will carry 
your wife like a bird. Or, if you do sell 
him, put the bit of money away against a 








rainy day. The fact is”—here the 
Colonel coughed, colored, and looked 
awkward and uncomfortable—“ the fact 
is,” he repeated shyly, “ever since you 
told me you had written to. your wife I 
knew very well she was certain to come, 
and I have been turning things over in 
my mind. My idea is this—why shouldn’t 
you two come right into my bungalow 
just as itis? My time will be up in a 
few months, as you know, and in any 
case I must go; another hot season in 
this abominable country would about do 
for me. Now, if you will take my place, 
you will find everything ship-shape, you 
will have neither bother nor expense, and 
you will be doing me a kindness in the 
bargain. You shall have it all to your- 
selves. I’ve reserved the little bungalow 
in the compound for my own use; and it 
is much more snug for a bachelor than 
my present big rambling place.” 

“Really, Colonel, you are awfully 
kind! But no, no—it is impossible! 
You are much too good—” 

“ Confound it, man, you don’t suppose 
I flatter myself that any miserable kind- 
ness I could do for you would be half 
what it should be?” The Colonel was 
growing purple and hoarse with excited 
feeling. ‘“ Do I ever forget Kandahar, 
do you think ? It wasn’t your fault that 
you didn’t catch that beastly small-pox ! 
What would your Nelly have said to me 
if you had—eh? I remember her sweet 
face, her eyes full of tears, her pretty lips 
trembling that time we were off to the 
front. You were looking after the bag- 
gage—the row was deafening. She would 
come and see you off—and, by Jove, she 
behaved like a brick! She put her two 
hands on my arm, saying, ‘ You will look 
after him, Colonel, won’t you?’ And a 
nice way I had of doing it! Let you 
nurse me single-handed through malig- 
nant small- pox!” 

“ And jolly lucky you were to get me!” 
Jim said, laughingly, with an affectionate 
look at his rugged old friend. “ But I 
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ran no risk; I have never caught any- 
thing in my life, except a wigging from 
you! As you know, fire and water, 
fevers, accidents, and bullets have all 
been near me, but all of them missed me. 
I’m not afraid.” 

“ Don’t make too sure, my boy. Any 
way, you stuck to me; and, cross-grained 
old chap though I am, I can’t forget it! 
As for your wife, she and I were always 
chums—ever since her pinafore days, 
when her father and I were friends. You 
will, I assure you, be doing me the great- 
est of favors by accepting this offer of 
mine. Just think it over.” 

Jim Blake walked the length of the 
veranda, a thoughtful look on his hand- 
some, resolute face—he was loath to dis- 
appoint his dear old friend ; but, when he 
turned, the Colonel saw at a glance that 
his mind was made up, and the expression 
on his own face changed. 

“You don’t mind my saying exactly 
what I think, Colonel, I know,” Jim be- 
gan, when he had stationed himself, with 
his hands in his pockets, exactly in front 
of his Colonel. His thoughts must have 
been loving ones, for Jim’s honest gray 
eyes were filled with a tender light, and 
his voice was very gentle. “It is this 
way. That plan of yours would be aw- 
fully jolly, and, whatever you may say, I 
can’t thank you enough. But the truth 
is, I feel sure my little wife would rather 
come to a place of our own, no matter how 
small, I mean she will think such a lot 
of anything Ido. She will be delighted 
with all my little dodges; and—and it 
will seem more like home to Nelly.” 

“T see,” said the Colonel, dolefully ; 
“T ean do nothing! It’s always the way 
whenever I try. It’s something in my 
manner, I suppose—some nasty—” 

“Oh! I say, don’t!” cried Jim, in 
genuine distress. ‘“ You can do lots of 
things!” 

The old man was unfurling his white 
umbrella and preparing to dart forth 
into the sunshine, a look of childish 






















































































































































































































































wrath and disappointment on his red 
face ; but Jim laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. 

“ You can help us in heaps of ways. 
You mentioned flowers just now. Why, 
if you don’t come to the rescue, I shall be 
in a difficulty over the garden! It has 
all to be made. Luckily, though, we 
have a big well in the compound and 
abundance of water! The thing must be 
set going at once.” 

“T can stock the garden, if that’s all,” 
said the old man, in a grumbling tone. 

** And chairs,” continued Jim, serenely 
—“ chairs are not to be had at Muncher- 
jee’s for love or money—at least not the 
kind—” 

“ You shall have piles of chairs of all 
shapes,” said the Colonel, with returning 
amiability. 

“Oh ! and—well, we’re not proud— 
cooking-pots! You take your meals at 
mess, I know, and I dare say you have a 
kit of a sort doing nothing. That would 
be something like a help now—pots are 
so confoundedly dear to buy !” 

The Colonel brightened up consider- 
ably, and when he had been asked for a 
few more concessions, was himself again. 
Then, after assisting to plan the future 
garden and devoting some little time to 
ways and means, he marched off, in a 
measure consoled. 

Jim watched him as he proceeded along 
the straight, glaring road leading into the 
camp, till the stout figure dwindled to a 
mere dot beneath the huge umbrella. 

The Doctor had strolled in, and, with 
a frown he stood beside his brother- 
officer watching the umbrella till it was 
out of sight. 

“ Poor old boy, I’m afraid he’s seedy— 
he’s so confoundedly touchy!” remarked 
Jim. “Rum old chap, but as good as 
gold! It’s about time he cleared out, 
though I shouldn’t wonder if he hangs 
on for a brigade. He will hate handing 
over the reins. I believe, when it comes 
to his last parade, he’ll cry like a baby !” 
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“There’s no use my speaking to him,” 

the Doctor remarked, with a shrug. 
“ Five-and-thirty years in this abomin- 
able country, without going home, is 
about as much as a man can stand! He 
is as yellow as a guinea, and his heart is 
like a sponge. A spell of excessive heat 
or the least excitement would carry him 
off like a shot. By-the-way, I came to 
tell you that that ill-conditioned brute, 
Shaik Ibrahim is off the sick-list at 
last.” 

“Oh! allright! I’ve been suspecting 
him of malingering—in fact, I suspect 
him of more than that—but the Colonel 
won’t listen to a word against him. The 
scoundrel knows I’ve got my eye upon 
him ; but he’s deuced cunning!” 

“He is a confounded rascal, and no 
mistake; but his illness was genuine 
enough this time. For days we had a 
job to make him taste food. He’s all 
all right again now; but there are two 
men I should be thankful to see safe out 
of the regiment—our poor old C. O. and 
Shaik Ibrahim.” 

It was only a four-wheeled cab, laden 
with luggage, driving away, and five little 
hearts that were breaking, and five little 
sodden handkerchiefs that would not 
wave because they were so wet and heavy 
with tears, and, when the cab had turned 
the corner and they had looked their last 
upon the dear mother’s pale, tear-stained 
face, only five miserable little children 
who refused to be comforted. 

When Jim’s letter, with its piteous 
appeal, first came, the mother’s heart said 
“No.” The letter arrived on a Sunday 
morning, and it kept Nelly from church. 
All through the long hours of that Sun- 
day the mother’s heart said “ No.” 

“ Darling mother, you won’t leave us?’ 
pleaded the children; for to these most 
biased of little counselors had Nelly con- 
fided her case. “There are five of us and 
only one of him.” 

“ So that you have each other, my darl- 






ings, while he is all alone,” she answered, 
feebly. 

It was a hard fight that day ; but at 
even Nelly arose, put off her sackcloth 
and ashes, and bravely went forth to 
church with her children. There were 
questioning and mournful looks among 
the little ones, for they guessed that their 
mother had made up her mind. 

“She is going to leave us!” they whis- 
pered to each other, and they were right. 

That night there was peace between the 
mother and children. 

“You must let me go,” she said, and 
added, with a wavering smile, “ Try not 
to make it harder, my darlings! Let us 
all be brave.” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” people remarked. 
“Little Mrs. Blake doesn’t seem over- 
joyed at the prospect of joining her hus- 
hand.” 

Across the wide seas, in lonely misery, 
went the mother, feeling as if every mile 
she traveled stole away some of her life 
with it. Little hands held the end of the 
thread—that thread of her life and hap- 
piness which was being reeled off faster 
and faster the farther she traveled from 
them. 

Ships passed her in mid-ocean, and she 
longed to scream across the cold waste of 
waters and implore those in charge of the 
vessels to stop and take her back, till the 
strain became almost too much for heart 
and brain. 

“Why did I desert them?’ was the 
burden of her cry. “Oh! why was I in 
such a hurry ?” 

Only two short weeks ago she was with 
her darlings, their clinging arms about 
her neck, their soft, pleading voices sound- 
ing in her ears, and now already she had 
put leagues of sea between them and her. 
It was as if she had felt that there was 
not a moment to lose, and that she must 
be by her husband’s side upon a certain 
given date at latest, yet he had never 
hinted at such a condition, nor hastened 
her movements in any way. And now it 
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seemed as if the hurry swamped her 
whole mental being, and as she ap- 
proached her journey’s end a mad, fever- 
ish longing to get to Jim took possession 
of her. 

It was evening—the evening but one 
before the vessel arrived. The sun, like 
a fiery globe, hovered above the horizon, 
gilding the vast expanse of the Indian 
Ocean. Nelly, who was lying very quietly, 
her sad eyes fixed upon the golden mirror, 
suddenly started violently with a stifled 
scream as though somebody had fired off 
a gun at her elbow. She sprang to her 
feet and stretched out both hands, with a 
ery of “Jim!” then quietly sat down and 
cried a little, and presently smiled at her 
own foolishness. 

“Tt is the great heat,” said the ship’s 
doctor, “‘ and the nerves are unstrung. A 
little bromide—a night’s rest. Soon be 
in Bombay,” ete. 

At last! Before dawn every creature 
was on deck, eager to catch the first 
glimpse of one of the most beautiful nat- 
ural harbors of the world. 

The sheltering hills were just emerging 
from the blue night-mists and clothing 
themselves in radiant colors. Boats were 
putting off from the still distant bunder, 
and isolated sails here and there in the 
harbor swept along with orange gleams. 
Fussy, excited passengers crowded the 
deck, hugging their small possessions, 
each one convinced in his own mind that 
he would be the first to be “ fetched off.” 

“The pilot hasn’t come on board yet,” 
remarked the captain, impatiently, in 
answer to the stream of anxious ques- 
tions, “and he’s always the first, and 
along with him comes the health officer. 
No one is allowed on board till we’ve 
proved a clean bill of health.” 

“ Jim will arrive with the pilot and the 
health. officer,” said Nelly to herself. 

“JT think that will do,” remarked Cap- 
tain Blake, proudly, surveying, with his 
head on one side, a row of limp plantains 
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which stood, or rather drooped, on either 
side of the garden path. They were be- 
ing inundated with water in the hope of 
reconciling them to the change of scene, 
but the stiffness was all out of their prim 
green skirts, and they looked sorrowful 
and sad. 

For days the harsh squeak and creak 
of the primitive windlass at the well had 
been incessant, making its own monoto- 
nous scale of discords from dawn till 
dusk, accompanied by the cheerful oaths 
and guttural noises indulged in by the 
goaders of the oxen. The garden was 
being flooded with water in order that 
flowers might grow in tropic haste to wel- 
come Nelly. 

The inside of the tiny bungalow was 
marvelously transformed. The Colonel 


had got his way in the matter of China 
matting and curtains, and sundry et ceteras 
after his own heart. 

On this day Jim had spent the whole 
of the time in going into and out of a 
certain apartment which was entirely of 


his own contrivance—half lady’s boudoir 
and half dressing-room. 

All was ready now, even to the gor- 
geous pin-cushion and cut-glass scent- 
bottles with tops of Indian silver, and he 
had gone so far as to provide an exquisite 
silver box in which were powder and a 
puff! He arranged the pretty things 
afresh for the fiftieth time, and ended by 
sniffing the violet powder all over his 
mustache in his eagerness to test its per- 
fume. 

The bugle sounded. One more parade 
—only one—for he would be off before 
dawn on the morrow to meet his wife! 

The charger pawed the ground before 
the door. Jim put on his gloves, sword, 
and helmet ; the groom held the bridle, 
and in another moment Jim was off at a 
mad gallop. The Captain sahib was 
never too early for parade, and the dear 
old horse knew it. 

How gallant and handsome the young 
officer looked as he reined up for a mo- 


ment to see what effect his masterpiece 
produced upon the beholder from the 
road! If only he and Nelly could man- 
age to time their arrival for just that hour 
of the evening when the shadows were. 
long and the setting sun lent such en- 
chantment to the temple among the 
palms, to the patriarchal well—yes, even 
to the cool green plantains which stil] 
wore an injured look, but were pleasant 
and restful to the eye! 

A shake of the reins and another mad 
gallop brought Captain Blake on to the 
parade-ground just in time to meet the 
Colonel leisurely riding up. 

Talking and laughing, together they 
approached the regiment ; then the junior 
officer was about to turn aside to take up 
his position, and the Colonel opened his 
mouth to give the word of command. 
Before the words had Jeft his lips there 
was the glint of a rifle, a glare of hatred 
from wicked eyes, a sharp report, and a 
fiendish triumphant yell. 

The victim, throwing up his arms, fell 
heavily to the ground with a dull thud. 
In a moment every English officer was off 
his horse, and a knot of blanched and 
horrified watchers waited while the Doc- 
tor cut open the victim’s uniform. 

Close by a horrible scuffle was taking 
place. Amid yells and oaths and after 
many a wound more or less severe, Shaik 
Ibrahim was finally overpowered. In his 
frenzied blood-shot eyes there was a gleam 
of fury as he was dragged away, for he 
had been baffled. His work had been 
hindered ; he had been permitted to shoot 
‘* one dog only instead of two.” 

There is a peculiar dismalness in the 
surroundings of a sick-bed from nightfall 
tilldawn in India. There is the long 
night, the leaden-footed hours of which 
are marked by the slow mournful wail of 
the distant watchman—‘ All’s well !”— 
the occasional buzz and crackle of a fly- 
ing beetle that has dashed into the flame 
of the night-lamp, the dismal inquiring 








howl of a horde of jackals as they sniff 
about with their “‘ Where—where—where 
—wh-e-e-e-r-e ?”—the sudden chill of the 
hour before dawn, when rats run riot and 
wild-cocks crow. A foul dank air spreads 
among the trees, and from the earth a 
chill vapor rises. From out of it come 
things innumerable, with faint eerie rustles 
and tappings as they creep—scorpions 
and reptiles which feel the sudden cold 
and seek to insinuate their bodies into 
cozy nooks, beneath carpets and pillows, 
or within sponges and boots. 

The Colonel’s face was ashen gray as he 
sat by the bedside of the wounded officer, 
his lips were set, his eyes hollow with de- 
spair. About his heart there was a deadly 
pain. The Doctor had said that Jim 
Blake’s hours were numbered. 

“ Will he live to see and recognize his 
wife?’ the Colonel asked more than 
once. 

The evasive answers cut him to the 
heart, and the poor rugged old face grew 
grayer. 

The Colonel’s bungalow being close to 
the parade-ground, the wounded man had 
been conveyed thither ; and so, after all, 
it was fated that Nelly should come there, 
and not to the little nest that loving 
hands had prepared for her. 

After a little time, there was a change. 

“If only his wife would come !” sighed 
the Doctor. “He frets for her. If only 
she could be here in time !” 

At last she came—came as he had 
wished when the sun was setting, gilding, 
as she passed, the background of palms, 
and casting long mysterious shadows and 
gorgeous lights round about the old well, 
the cool green plantains, and the tiny 
square bungalow. And as she jolted by 
she knew not that all the little scene was 
planned for her; and, even had she 
known she could not have looked at it 
for the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

At his own gate the Colonel met her, 
but he could find no words of greeting 
for her who was to have been so royally 
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welcomed. His had been the kindly fore- 
thought which arranged that the terrible 
news should be gently broken to her on 
landing at Bombay, and in such manner 
that despair should not travel with her 
through all the long journey up country. 
And now, when he met her at his gate, he 
could only lower his gray head over her 
small cold hands and whisper hoarsely 
that there was still hope—for there was 
life. 

Then Nelly knew what need there had 
been for her to hasten her coming. Kneel- 
ing by the bed where her husband lay 
white and still, but breathing yet, she 
thanked Heaven for having guided and 
quickened her footsteps. 

Till close upon dawn she watched be- 
side the still form. She was past thinking, 
but her weary mind was filled with the 
comforting knowledge that Jim was still 
there. 

As the dawn broke she fancied she felt 
the cold wings of the recruiting angel. 
With wide, startled eyes she gazed at her 
busband and saw that there was a change. 
Then she cried aloud, with a great sob— 

“QO Heaven! let him speak to me— 
only once !’’ 

At that moment Jim opened his tired 
eyes and saw her. 

Her hands grasped his tightly. Would 
he say good-bye? They were alone to- 
gether in the gray dawn, with the morn- 
ing star, looking in? Would it all end 
like this ? 

“My darling, you have come in time!” 
he said, in a labored whisper. 

When the Doctor entered a few 
minutes later, Nelly was told that the 
Angel cf Death had indeed been with 
her, but not to stay. He had passed on 
and claimed the Colonel, who died quite 
peacefully. 

The old man was found dead in the 
chair were he sat watching through the 
long night outside Jim’s door—* Within 
call,” he said. A. L. M. 







































MOTHER HATHAWAY’S LESSON. 


HE was a good housekeeper, no ques- 
tion about that; the neighbors knew 
it, her family knew it, and, worst of all, 
she knew it herself. It would have con- 
tributed greatly to the peace of mind of 
her daughter-in-law Sarah (“ Princess,” 
Reuben loved to call her) had she been 
less well aware of the fact. 

Not that Mother Hathaway vaunted 
herself unduly on her housewifery; she 
said very little about her own skill, but 
she had an uncomfbrtable way of looking 
about her, as if spying out defects or de- 
ficiencies, accompanied by a peculiarly 
firm set of the lips at such times that 
made poor Sarah “feel all over,” as she 
expressed it. 

But it was at meal-time that she man- 
aged to make her the most uncomfortable. 
Although invariably declaring herself 
“hungry as a hunter,” when she sat down 
to table she simply tasted and nibbled at 
her food, and then, pushing her plate 
away disdainfully, would make some re- 
mark like this: 

“Do you remember, Reuben, how your 
father used to like my baked Indian pud- 
ding?” (or whatever might happen to be 
the special dish of the occasion). 

And then kind, unsuspecting Reuben 
unfailingly fell into the trap laid for him, 
and, as in duty bound, responded with 
warm commendations of the article, and 
found his memory to be as retentive as 
her own. 

But one day late in October as he came 
back rather unexpectedly to the house, 
soon after dinner, he found his beloved 
“ Princess” all in a heap on the clean 


floor of the spacious buttery, her face | 


buried in her blue-check kitchen apron, 
showing unmistakable signs of tears when 
he drew it away, although her cheeks 
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dimpled as she noted the consternation in 
his honest blue eyes. 

Sarah had never complained, nor did 
she then, but somehow it flashed into 
Farmer Reuben’s mind that there might 
be some connection between his mother’s 
mincing of her food, her housewifely 
reminiscences, and Sarah’s unexplained 
distress, and his heart swelled with loyal 
indignation at the thought that she should 
grieve over lack of appreciation on the 
part of the new mother whom she s0 
faithfully and dutifully strove to please. 

Being a man of few words and helpless 
as the rest of his sex at anything ap- 
proaching to “a scene,” he just patted 
her drooping shoulders, and tenderly 
smoothing her glossy brown hair, said: 

“There, there! Princess, don’t take 
on so; now, don’t, dear, don’t!” but 
went on his way anything but rejoicing, 
even after she had risen to her feet and 
assured him that there was “ nothing the 
matter.” 

“Sarah was a good housekeeper—as 
good as his mother any day,” he wrath- 
fully said to himself, as he strode back to 
the orchard. “ Mother meant well, of 
course, but this thing must be stopped, he 
hadn’t moved her over to his home after 
poor old father died, to make his wife un- 
happy. And, come to think of it, she was 
just that—the quiet, peaceful look in her 
dear, brown eyes that always brightened 
into a glad smile whenever he stepped 
into the house had almost died out of 
them. Why hadn’t he noticed it before? 
were all men blind as he had been? 
Well, there had got to be a change, and 
that right away.” 

He was more than usually silent and 
absent-minded the. rest of the afternoon, 
but the result of his cogitations showed 














































itself at the breakfast-table the next 
morning, when she said, pleasantly : 

“T’yve got to drive across the line into 
Canada, to-day, on some business. Don’t 
you want to go along, mother? You 
haven’t had a good long drive with me 
sence you came to live with us.” 

“JT don’t care ef I do,” the old lady re- 
plied, blandly. ‘I suppose we kin take 
somethin’ to eat along with us. Ridin’ 
sharpens the appetite considerable, you 
know.” 

“Oh! we'll stop for dinner where we’re 
goin’. I sha’n’t starve you, mother, never 
fear,” he said, with a wink at his wife, 
whom he had previously instructed to 
“fill a good-sized basket with the best 
she had in the house, and tuck it away 
under the seat where it would not be seen 
till it was wanted.” 

The ride was a long one; longer than 
Mother Hathaway had counted on, and 
the keen air made her genuinely hungry. 

Her son talked placidly of the crops 
he had housed, and of the work which 
still remained to be done before winter. 
Said he hardly had time to leave that day, 
but the business he was on was pressing 
and so he had to take it. 

“Ef I’d a-known ‘twas so far, I'd a 
told Sarah to put us up a snack. It 
must be nigh on to noon, Reuben,” said 
the old lady, uneasily. 

“Yes, mother; and here we are, just 
in time for dinner,” said her son, as they 
drew up before a low, shackling farm- 
house on the Canada side of the State 
line. Half a dozen lean, lank-sided 
hounds welcomed them with their char- 
acteristic bay, as Reuben sprang out and 
‘then carefully assisted his mother to 
alight. 

The family inside had just gathered 
round the table, where they hospitably 
welcomed and made room for the new- 
comers. 

Mother Hathaway felt a vacuum, yet 
the prospect before her was not altogether 
enticing. There seemed to be but one 
VOL. Lx.—57, 
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huge dish in the centre of the table, con- 
taining meat, vegetables, dumplings, and 
what-not! all evidently cooked in the 
same kettle, and steaming hot from the 
fire. It smelt good, to be sure, but there 
was no cloth, nor any of the niceties to 
which she was accustomed at home. 
Each person had before them a deep soup- 
plate into which was ladled a portion of 
the savory food, which was eaten with 
aspoon. As the old lady noted the sus- 
picious roughness of hers, she felt the 
keen edge of her hunger wear off. Her 
soup-plate also lacked the dainty shine of 
Sarah’s crockery ; it was oddly dull, and 
sticky to the touch. 

She began eating, though with sundry 
misgivings, which deepened as she saw 
each little urchin as he finished set his 
plate on the floor, where after a snarling 
scramble among the dogs it was quickly 
licked clean. 

Amazed, she turned to her hostess in 
fastidious recoil, exclaiming abruptly: 

“The dogs are eating out of the plates ! 
Don’t you see ?” 

“Oui, oui!” responded Madame, 
pleasantly. ‘ Zey wash all ze dish, it 
save us ze trouble. We keeps zem for 
zat sing.” 

‘‘ Reuben, Reuben, take me home!” 
exclaimed the horrified old lady, disgust 
conquering courtesy. 

With admirable presence of mind 
Farmer Hathaway promptly explained in 
French to his puzzled hostess that the 
heat of the room had overcome his mother, 
who was not used to such a long drive, 
and that she would be better in the 
open air, and hurried with her to the 
buggy as speedily as possible, cutting short 
their voluble inquiries and exclamations 
of regret with the promise to return 
another day. 

The first mile or two was rapidly 
driven, and in absolute silence; then as 
they came to a pretty grove Reuben pro- 
posed baiting the horses, adding, 
roguishly : 
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“ And, mother, if you think you could 
relish Sarah’s cooking, we might take a 
little snack while they are eating their 
oats.” 

“T thought you did not bring any, 
Reuben ?” said the old lady, sharply, yet 
infinite relief in her tone. 

“Yes, mother,” he ,replied, kindly, 
yet gravely. “I did not intend you 
should starve; but I thought it might 
help you to see how other folks lived, 
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and make you more content with your 
home,” and so saying he drew out the 
well-filled basket. 

Mother Hathaway received the gentle 
rebuke without rejoinder, but it must 
have sunk deep, as from that day to the 
day of her death, which took place ten 
years later, she was never known, by 
word, look, or act, to disparage either 
her daughter’s cookery or her house. 
keeping. 

HELEN A. STEINHAUER, 





HANGE AND MONOTONY. While 
some will never submit to any mo- 
notony, but live in a continual rush of 
changes, thereby blunting the power for 
good of any change, others are so concen- 
trated in their thoughts and feelings that 
they find it impossible to direct them into 
any unaccustomed channel when theproper 
time comes. They have by constant 
habit become so wedded to monotony that 
they have lost the power to appreciate the 
natural and legitimate delights of change. 
Wherever they go they carry their bur- 
dens and cares with them. In the midst 
of all Nature’s charms they have neither 
eye for her beauties nor ear for her har- 
monies; they are living over and over 
again their business details, regretting 
past mistakes, making new plans—living, 
in fact, the same monotonous life that 
they did all the preceding months. Their 
vacation is a mere hyphen—nothing in 
itself, and used only to connect what has 
been with what will be. 


A MorHer’s Responsisitity. Un- 
fortunately not every mother thinks it 
necessary to teach polite manners to her 
children. Her boys do not take off their 
hats when they come into the presence of 
ladies ; her girls interrupt rudely in con- 
versations. It is a common occurrence 
in our trains and omnibuses to see an 


elderly gentleman give up his seat to 
some old person, while a six-year-old 
youngster spreads over room enough for 
two, and with his mother looking on ap- 
parently ignorant that she is rearing 
son with the selfish manners of a cub, 
The behavior of her children is a pretty 
clear mirror of the mother’s own nature, 
It is from her they learn courtesy and 
gallantry and chivalric respect to women. 
Lookers-on at the rude or bad behavior 
of the child cannot have a very flatter- 
ing opinion of that child’s home in- 
fluences. 


ImactnaTion. The imagination is 
almost boundless in its range. Without 
creating anything absolutely new it has 
the power of so combining and re-com- 
bining, fashioning and re-fashioning the 
actual materials and relations of life as 
to form innumerable fantastic and even 
impossible images, which appear, dissolve, 
and reappear in ever-new forms. But, 
aided by keen perceptions, wise discrimi- 
nations, and a sensitive nature, it also has’ 
the power of picturing things as they are 
with a fair degree of correctness. This 
may be called the realizing faculty. Its 
function in our social life is much more 
important than is generally supposed. A 
very large proportion of our sins against 
our fellow-men may be traced to a de 
ficiency of this power. 
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UNDER WHAT LEADING ? 


A MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 
“l\HE only son of his mother, and she 
was @ widow.” 

If I begin my short, sad story with this 
familiar quotation, it is because nowhere 
else can I find such simple and beautiful 
words expressing so much; also, because 
the two of whom I am about to speak— 
mother and son—are so welded together. 
in my memory that I cannot think of 
them apart—of the one without the other. 
She—that widowed mother—had no life 
apart from his ; he, in spite of sin, sorrow, 
and estrangement, loved her to the last, 
as he loved no other. 

The pathetic and the commonplace 
jostle each other strangely in this world 
of ours, and, surely, few would have ex- 
pected to find material for romance in 
the unpretentious row of suburban houses 
where lived Mrs. Ruthven and her son, 
Malcombe, a slender, dark-eyed boy of 
twenty, or thereabouts, with clustering 
locks, whose richness, and ripple, and 
golden sheen were the admiration of every 
feminine creature in Radley Square. 

Yes, we called ourselves a Square by 
virtue of a very slight green plot in our 
centre ; and were not a little proud of 
certain narrow slips of arid land at the 
back of each house, which we were 
pleased to call our gardens, and in which 
the ground had apparently made up its 
mind to produce nothing but marigolds, 
no matter what else was set therein. By 
reason of these garish flowers—varied 
here and there by the pallid green sprays 
of the plant called indiscriminately “old 
man” and “ lads’ love ”—we were, some 
of us, wont to speak of the Square as 
“quite countrified,” though there was a 
thoroughfare within a stone’s throw of us, 


where omnibuses rolled and rattled all 
day long, and by-streets, striking off on 
either hand, the surroundings of which 
were squalid, the tenements of which were 
crowded, and which led, by narrow and 
devious ways, into some of the busiest 
parts of the city. 

This juxtaposition, however, suited 
many of the tenants of the Square, for 
there were more workers than drones 
in our hive, and transit was easy for 
those who toiled in divers ways to 
make both ends meet—a feat that re- 
quired a good deal of pulling. In my 
own case, pull as I might, there was some- 
times a gap, for the number of my music 
pupils varied, though rent and other ex- 
penses did net. However, I have always 
looked upon a grumbler as a being who 
ought to take rank in the lowest scale of 
creation, and generally managed to keep 
up my heart when a fog pressed its dank, 
gray-green face right up against my win- 
dows on a day that a lesson had to be 
given ever so far away, for could any 
nectar be so delicious as the cup of tea 
partaken of on returning from that misty 
journey ; any beacon brighter than the 
glint of the fire that sister Janet always 
coaxed into a blaze to greet my return? 

I do not mind, in the least, saying that 
sister Janet and myself were what may 
be called “old maids”; nor is this the 
place to speak of hopes that once blos- 
somed in our lives and now lay withered 
like dead flowers pressed within those 
closed books—our memories. I am con- 
cerning myself with the lives of others— 
not of ourselves. 

The passion and the tragedy of the tale 
I have to tell is over me as I write. 
Sister Janet has not been well all day, 
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and has gone to bed early, so I am all 
alone and the better able to apply myself 
to my task. The wind blows outside, 
driving down the shallow Square like a 
thing with a living will and a longing to 
rend and tear. Outside, in the bitter 
cold, some one is singing—a woman with 
a thin, worn voice that yet holds some- 
thing of pathos and sweetness. Little 


mouths at home have to filled, though 
the rain drift never so pitilessly and the 
cruel wind cuts like a knife; but, oh! 
sing any song but that! It brings such 
terrible memories with the swing of its 
plaintive refrain : 


“Some are gone from us forever, 
Longer here they might not stay ; 
They have reached a fairer region ° 
Far away—far away.” 


Things have gone rather well with me 
this week: ends have met and lapped 
over. That weary singer shall be sent 
home rejoicing. That song shall be sung 
no more, else will my thoughts become a 
tangle and run riot in spite of me, so that 
no thread of narrative shall be spun to- 
night. I take a shilling, bright and new, 
out of my purse, huddle a shawl over my 
head, and, so accoutred, present myself at 
the open door. The singer is through the 
gate and up thesteps ina moment. I see 
an eager hungry face, an outstretched 
hand, a sudden gleam in the sunken eyes, 
a clutch at the shilling, and then she is 
gone; both she and her song are shut out 
into the night, and I can" work in peace. 
But that sad refrain has taken possession 
of me. It runs in my head—now like 
the strains of a distant band, now like 
the sough and sigh of the wind. Well, 
let it on; and I will tell my tale to its 
sad rhythm. 

It was well on in the summer—indeed 
the marigolds were in full bloom—when 
new tenants came to the next house. 
Little lives have little interests, and the 
little interests fill the little lives. Sister 
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Janet and myself were full of the new. 
comers—remarkable people to look at in 
their way—and, as I have mentioned be. 
fore, consisting of a mother and her son, 

When first she came to Radley Square 
Mrs. Ruthven wore her widow’s veil over 
her face; we could, therefore, in the short 
glimpses we got of her between the gate 
and the door, form small idea what 
manner of woman she was, that is, in 
face. Her figure and walk, however, 
were unmistakable ; both bore every sign 
of distinction. Her son—the bright- 
haired boy of whom I have already 
spoken—was sometimes with her; some- 


times she was alone. But here all variety 


of circumstances ceased. Neither at first, 
nor at any other time did we ever see any 
one—man, woman, or child—with these 
two. No visitor ever rang the bell ; very 
seldom did even the postman mount the 
steep, narrow steps that led to the door. 
There was an old servant, with a face 
like a hatchet and apparently stone deaf, 
and that was all. 

Sister Janet became so devoured with 
curiosity that she asked the postman what 
was the name of our next-door neighbor 
and he told her it was Ruthven—Mrs. 
Ruthven—that was all he knew. There 
was a young gentleman, too, a fine young 
fellow, with a pleasant tongue in his head, 
“ Ay, wonderfully nice spoken, sure-ly,” 
and again that was all. 

Sister Janet was very much ashamed 
of this adventure, and always had an un- 
comfortable feeling that the postman 
might tell Mrs. Ruthven what she had 
done. But I do not think she had any 
cause to fear. Men have generally 
chivalry enough to keep them from petty 
tattle about anything a woman says to 
them; and this sort of chivalry is quite 
as prevalent in the working man as in the 
prince ; it is an attribute of sex. I felt 
sure sister Janet’s postman was safe and 
trustworthy, and I comforted her when 
she had qualms, 

Meanwhile, it was ever so much more 














convenient to speak of our neighbor as 
Mrs. Ruthven than as “the lady next 
door.” I considered sister Janet had 
scored. It must not be thought that we 
kept a vulgar watch upon our neighbors. 
We had been too well brought up for 
that. It was no idle curiosity that gave 
us an interest in Mrs. Ruthven. Our 
sympathies were called out toward her be- 
cause of her loneliness. We were some- 
what alone in the world ourselves, sister 
Janet and I, and our sympathies were 
like some pent-up stream that now and 
again overflows its banks, so deep and 
strong is its current. We had not many 
to love, so we went out of our way to find 
channels for love to flowin; and it came 
about that in a week or two the unknown 
woman in the simple black veil and snood- 
like bonnet became the one deep interest 
of our lives. Not but what the bright- 
haired boy had something to do with all 
this. 

Oh! yes! we were quite elderly. I 
dare say some people thought us really 
old; but we loved to look upon what was 
young and fair to see. We delighted in 
the sight of the boy’s slight, graceful 
figure swinging out of the little iron 
garden gate, and were thoroughly familiar 
with the wave of the hand to the mother 
watching at the window, and the glimpse 
of the short, clustering locks of golden 
brown vouchsafed by the doffing of his 
hat as he turned down the street. 

“The marigolds are making a good 
show this summer,” said sister Janet, one 
morning, when we had watched the boy 
out of sight. “I should like him to 
notice them.” . 

We named no names; there was no 
need to do so. The pronoun answered 
perfectly. There was no other “he” in 
the world just then, as far as we were 
concerned ; and sister Janet gave herself 
acrick in the back by digging weeds out 
of the marigold beds with an old kitchen 
knife, and had to have what our small 
workhouse servant saw fit to call “ hot 
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lamentations” on at bed-time. All to 
please the boy we had neither of us, as 
yet, ever spoken a word to in our lives! 
So true it is that what is young and fresh 
and fair has a strange, sweet attraction 
for the way-worn traveler, dusty and 
faded with having borne the burden and 
heat of the day. 

“T fancy that boy works very late at 
night,” said sister Janet to me one day, 
with an anxious face, one that it might 
almost have befitted the lad’s own mother 
to wear. “It can’t be good for him; for 
any one can see he hasn’t done growing 
yet. It is really cruel, sister Anne ”—I 
am Anne—‘“the way in which young 
people have to slave nowadays to get a 
living—” 

“And old people, too,” thought I, 
calling to mind eight music lessons given 
that day, during all of which the finger- 
ing of certain passages, on the part of my 
pupils, had been execrable, and the time 
worse. But to return to young Ruth- 
ven. Sister Janet was looking at me 
very gravely over her spectacles, and had 
laid her knitting on the table. She was 
speaking very earnestly and gravely, 
too. 

“Tt was near one o’clock this morning 
before he got home. You know my room 
is on that side, and I can hear both steps 
and voices. I was quite frightened. I 
really was, for I thought I heard a 
cry—” 

“A cry?” 

“Yes; a strange, low, sort of wail. I 
tell you what it is, sister Anne—that boy 
is a journalist. I mean, that he works 
in a journalist’s office, and has to sit up 
all night and write things for rich, idle 
people to read at their breakfast table; 
and the poor mother is breaking her heart 
seeing her darling—he must he that, you 
know, for who could look upon him and 
not love him ?—slaving himself to death 
to earn a living. We are living next 
door to one of the thousand tragedies 
hidden away in these crowded streets.” 
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Surely sister Janet was right. We 
were cheek by jowl with a tragedy; but 
not such a one as she thought—not such 
a one as she thought. 

We had only, so far, heard the first 
notes of the overture. The curtain had 
not gone up yet. The passion and the 
pathos and the pain were yet to come. 

But, in happy ignorance of the day 
that was coming, she and I together—two 
lonely old women—chatted over our 
frugal tea; for now the knitting was laid 
aside and the spectacles were folded in 
their case. 

“That boy,” said sister Janet—how 
thoroughly the expression seemed to suit 
him, there being, as it were, no other boy 
to speak of in our city, or any other !— 
“is just the sort of fellow who ought to 
have a fine estate and five thousand a year 
to keep it up with.” 

“T have no manner of doubt he would 
thoroughly agree with you there, my 
dear.” 

“Very natural that he should, I’m 
sure.” Then she added, meditatively : 
“ How he would delight in dressing that 
dear mother of his in silks and satins, 
and driving her about in ever so fine 
carriages.” 

“Ye—s,” I replied to this, lamely, and 
without enthusiasm, trying hard to pre- 
vent my voice rising slightly at the end 
of the word of assent, and giving it a 
faintly interrogative air. 


Sister Janet slowly and deliberately’ 


put down the tea-cup just raised to her 
lips. 

“ Do you mean—” she began. 

To which I hastily, and in some con- 
fusion, answered : 

“Oh! nothing much! only from vari- 
ous little things I have heard, I should 
say the—ahem—boot is rather on the 
other leg, as the saying goes.” 

“ Sister Anne, you have been gossiping 
with servants. I remember now I saw 
that grim creature next door talking 
across the palings to our Amelia.” 
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“Well, she did say, and so did Mr 
Cheeseman—” 

“ Gossiping with tradesmen, too!” said 
sister Janet, raising hands and eyes. 

I was too generous to remind her of 
the postman, you may be sure and in 
a few moments she was eagerly listen. 
ing to what I had gleaned from various 
sources as to the position next door. 

“Very natural, very natural,” she said, 
as my narration ended. “ Mothers are 
like that, so they say.” 

This last with a sigh that I echoed, 
Few women, perhaps, can reflect con- 
tentedly on their own childless state ; can 
look back smilingly upon a barren and 
loveless life. 

“No doubt they are,” I said, replying 
to sister Janet’s description of mothers in 
general, “ but whether it is—eh ?” 

““Good for the boys!’’ put in sister 
Janet; “well, maybe not. Still, I don’t 
wonder at Mr. Cheeseman saying she 
would feed the boy off gold is she could, 
Any one, to look at him, would—eh, 
sister Anne?” 

And sister Anne, looking sadly out of 
the window, replied : 

“ Quite so.” 

We were sailing in quiet waters in 
those days, the current of our lives 
pleasantly freshened by our interest in 
our new neighbors. It seemed strange, 
in the days still then to come, to look 
back upon such calm, unruffled times, 
when Mr. Cheeseman’s opinion was 8 
topic of interest, and Amelia, chattering 
across the palings, an event to be com- 
mented upon. ® 

I was the first to touch the edge of the 
storm—to feel the stirring of those after- 
events that shook our quiet lives to the 
centre, and forever afterward seemed the 
pivots upon which all other things turned, 
even making all things else seem petty 
and small. 

One evening in the early autumn—# 
a season when the marigolds had mades 
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prilliant show, and then paled their amber 
fires and drooped their golden heads; a 
time when the afternoons shrank up per- 
ceptibly, and the dusk crept on earlier 
and earlier day by day—lI was at a house 
some distance off, giving a music lesson, 
when a case of sudden illness occurred in 
the family. Now, I have always held 
the maxim that possible help withheld is 
something stolen; and it had so come 
about that I possessed some knowledge in 
such cases. I stayed. All was fear and 
confusion, and I could be useful, so sister 
Janet having to wait for her tea, and 
being beset with fears as to my having 
been run over by a van, or crushed by a 
traction-engine, were, therefore, consider- 
ations that ought not to weigh for a 
moment. It was late—for me, very late 
—before I set out upon the journey home, 
and I made various short cuts down 
somewhat undesirable streets to reach the 
route of an omnibus that would set me 
down close to the Square. Pardon the 
egoism of the definite article. To us, 
there was but one Square. 

At a place where two roads meet, I 
came upon an unpleasant group of noisy 
roysterers, gathered about one centre 
figure, the whole group in close proximity 
toa glaring and flaring gin-palace—a kind 
of place I-generally carefully avoided, 
but had drifted on unawares to-night. 

Huddled in my shawl, and with my 
head bent, I was hurrying by, leaving the 
pavement to the revelers, when some- 
thing in a voice, something in the glint of 
sunny locks upon a bare, bright head, 
something in the attitude of the one that 
formed the centre of +he crew brought 
me up short and sharp. I might have 
been the statue of Lot’s wife, for all the 
life or stir that was left in me. Was I 
mad—dreaming? Had I become all at 
once a doddering old woman, full of 
strange, impossible fancies? Weremy eyes 
and ears playing me false? He who 
was the loudest, wildest, maddest of that 
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most unholy gathering could not be—oh! 
surely could not be the widow’s son; 
could not be “our boy,” who, having 
smiled upon our show of marigolds, made 
them fairer in our eyes than any flowers 
that ever blossomed ? No, it could not 
be! I was possessed ; a very poor crea- 
ture, easily hoodwinked ; a ready prey to 
the silliest of fancies. 

By this time the doors of that garish 
hell had opened and closed upon the noisy 
group. How silent the streets seemed as 
I hurried on, stumbling now and then in 
my eagerness to fly from the place, and 
reach sister Janet and our little parlor 
once again! Battling with my own 
thoughts, striving to beat down the 
fancies and the fears that seemed like 
living things to gibber at me from this 
side and from that, I was jolted over 
stony roads, and finally landed within a 
few yards of the Square. I wished I had 
not to pass by Mrs. Ruthven’s house. If 
it had not been so late, I might have gone 
round, and come down by the opposite 
end. As it was there was nothing for 
it but to put a bold face on matters, and 
the fact of it being quite dark by now 
made this easier than it would have been 
otherwise. 

Once opposite the widow’s house, I was 
quickly conscious that the sitting-room 
blinds were still undrawn. The interior 
of the room showed itself to me like a 
picture. The firelight glinted upon the 
tea-things, all set round in array upon the 
small, round table. I could see the brass 
kettle on the hob; the lamp prettily 
shaded ; all the little preparations fora - 
cozy meal, when some one who was being 
waited for should come. 

And she, the poor, lonely woman, was 
waiting, standing close to the windows, 
her widow’s cap with its long weepers 
showing ghastly white against her black 
gown, her face hardly less white, her hand 
resting on the window-bar, her whole atti- 
tude one so plainly telling of weary, yet 
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patient waiting ; of that quiet self-disci- 
plined endurance that nothing, save con- 
stant pain, can teach. 

I don’t know how I got past; no one 
could have felt more guilty, no one more 
miserable. If mine had been the hand 
to lead that wretched wanderer of the 
night astray, I could hardly have felt 
worse. Sister Janet was peeping from 
under the blind, and had the door open 
in a trice. 

“T have been so frightened,” she cried 
out, shrilly. “I thought you’d been run 
over; but bless us all! you needn’t fly 
up the steps, and stumble like that; 
there’s no one after you, is there ?” 

Once in, I sank breathless on a chair. 
I might have run miles and miles. 

“ [—hurried—so—I was so afraid you 
would be anxious. There was some one 
ill, and I had to stay.” 

I had a long story to tell, and I told it 
at some length. But not a word did I 
say about what I had seen, or fancied I 
had seen where the two roads met. - Not 
a word did I utter of the weary, white- 
faced watcher next door; at all costs I 
was determined to keep my suspicions— 
I would not allow them to be more than 
suspicions—to myself. I comforted myself 
with calling to mind how strange were 
accidental likenesses sometimes. 

But events were destined to crowd 
quickly now one on the heels of the other. 
We had only skirted the storm that was 
soon to beat piteously upon us and around 
us. 

Ignorant of what was to come, yet op- 
pressed with a strange, sense of coming 
misfortune, long I sat in my room that 
night, trying to recall in detail the ad- 
ventures of the evening, keeping vigil with 
the watcher near at hand, though she 
knew it not. But I grew weary, for I 
had had a long day of it; and to-mor- 
row’s duties had to be thought of. 

When I pulled aside the blind, just 
before getting into bed, and looked out 
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into the misty night, the patch of light 
from Mrs. Ruthven’s window still lay 
across the little lawn and the gravel path, 
When it ceased to shine—or, if at all, 
before the day-dawn put it out with 
its own clearer radiance—I know not, 
for I fell into a deep and dreamles 
sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


Country people are very apt to sup. 
pose that neither spring nor summer is of 
much account in cities. There could not 
be a greater mistake. Why, the flower. 
venders’ carts are a spring in themselves, 
and rival any massed, bedded-out blossoms 
in any gentleman’s garden, however well 
tended. Like gorgeously-colored butter. 
flies, awakened from their winter sleep, 
they glide about the streets, nodding their 
plumed heads and dazzling blossoms in 
the balmy breeze. 

Oh! yes, it is balmy enough, even in 
the Square, and as to the row of young 
linden trees that stand, each in a little 
sentry-box of its own, all round our curve 
of pathway and road, they put on their 
spring dress of tender green, with tiny 
tufts by way of tassels, just as jauntily as 
your country trees, every bit. 

There are other changes, too, that mark 
the spring-time for sister Janet and my- 
self. We take out the velvet linings of 
our Leghorn bonnets, remove the bows to 
match upon the crowns, and substitute 
silk or satin instead. Once these changes 
are made we always feel that the winter 
is past, and any little renewal of sleet or 
frost is a sort of accident. The marigolds 
keep pace with us, and begin to put forth 
tiny, round, hard buttons here and there 
among their fluffy leaves, to show that 
orange-colored flowers are on the way, 
while the tawny wall flowers follow suit. 

In the year of which I am writing we 
had what is called an “early spring.” By 
notes in our respective diaries for the 
former years we found that fully a fort 














night, if not more, difference lay between 
the changing of our bonnet-trimmings in 
the two consecutive years. 

I had just remarked upon this fact, and 
Janet had retorted that certainly the bit- 
ing east wind of that particular afternoon 
made our proceedings seem rather ironical. 
The kettle was singing on the hob; the 
light was fading. It had chanced to be 
an “off” afternoon of mine, and we had 
had a busy time of it stitching and un- 
picking. 

“The winter is past and gone, and the 
flowers are come again upon the earth,” 
said I, with a glance at the two bonnets 
that now reposed upon a side table, not 
in the least applying the text in question 
to them, but still feeling that they made 
a very tolerable show. 

“Yes,” said sister Janet, giving the 
kettle a touch, since it seemed rather in- 
clined to tilt upon its nose; ‘‘the years 
tun by very quickly in quiet lives like 
ours. I suppose each one is so like the 


_ others that it is hard to distinguish them.” 


“This has seemed somehow different,” 
I hazarded, a certain shy feeling coming 
over me as I spoke. 

“Ah! yes,” said sister Janet, “they 
have been here nearly a year now,” and 
she waved her knitting pin toward Mrs. 
Ruthven’s side of the Square. 

“ Eight months and a fortnight,” I put 
in, laconically. 

“What an accurate mind you have, 
sister Anne,” replied my companion, “ I 
could not have told the exact time.” 

A certain guilty feeling came'upon me. 
Sister Janet was not of a jealous disposi- 
tion, but if she only knew how all my 
heart seemed drawn out of me toward 
that lonely woman next door; if she only 
knew the passion of sympathy that had 
grown up within me, stirring my life to 
its depths as the angel troubled the pool 
in the olden time; if she only knew the 
wonderment, the dreamings, the forebod- 
ings that filled my waking hours, the way 
in which, with all my soul in my ears, I 
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used to strain and listen for sounds in the 
next house, in the room that was only di- 
vided from mine by a shallow wall, and 
yet might as well have been a hundred 
miles away for all that I could read of the 
secrets it buried—what, then, would sister 
Janet have said ? 

If ever you feel drawn to some one who 
is a stranger to you in this irresistible 
manner, be sure it is Heaven’s way of 
telling you that you are wanted to do 
something for them; that some hour is 
coming in which your hand is destined to 
clasp theirs, your arm to uphold and 
strengthen, your sympathy to console and 
sustain them. I know this now, I did 
not know it then. I felt the influence 
about me and around me, but I did not 
know the why or the wherefore of it. I 
was led blindly toward I knew not what. 
My whole life, in some strange sort, 
seemed changed and renewed. Its pas- 
sionless calm was stirred. A passing 
glance at the fair-haired boy, a sight of 
the pale, stately mother at the window— 
such trifles as these marked a day as with 
a white stone; sent me thrilling and 
trembling on my way; kept me waking 
and wondering in the silent hours of the 
night. Thus had it been with me through 
the long winter. But the days that were 
so short, and the nights that were so long 
had brought me no new knowledge. 
Sometimes the boy would disappear for 
days together. Then the window was 
seldom without a watcher, or we would 
see Mrs. Ruthven set out in the morning 
and only return as the dusk was falling 
like a gray veil over the Square; a gray 
veil pierced here and there by the 
shimmer of a star showing bright in the 
frosty air. 

“ There is a great crush of business on 
just now,” would sister Janet say, at such 
times, then perk her héad and pucker up 
her mouth. “They are killing that 
young fellow, whoever they are,” she 
would say, indignantly. 

Something was evidently wearing him 










































































out strangely, for when we did see him 
he would look wan and worn, his eyes 
deeper and darker than ever, his cheek 
pale, his temples hollow. 

“ Life in these days is a perfect Jug- 
gernaut!” sister Janet would say, still 
full of righteous indignation. 

I used to say nothing. 

Queer fancies would come over me— 
wicked fancies, maybe, and the echo of a 
footstep that ofttimes paced the floor un- 
til the church behind the Square chimed 
the small hours of the morning seemed 
to trample on my heart, crushing it. 

But all this was in the winter. And 
was I not writing of balmy spring? Had 
we not been putting spring linings in our 
bonnets? And was not Amelia about to 
bring in the tea? I say “about,” because 
I am not sure that tea was ever brought 
in at all. 

Sister Janet had moved to the window 


and was about to pull down the striped — 


chintz blind when she gave a sharp sort 
of cry that brought me to her side in a 
moment. There, out in the gray dusk, 
was the tall, dark figure of Mrs. Ruth- 
ven. She was standing by—no, clinging 
to—the gate at the end of the narrow, 
flagged pathway that led from the road to 
the porch. 

“Go to her! Go to her!” cried sister 
Janet, wringing her hands one in the 
other. 

But I seemed rooted to the spot. It 
was as if something I had long expected 
had at last come to pass. Then, while I 
hesitated, benumbed, as it were, by the 
intensity of my own feelings, we saw her 
move slowly and painfully up the path- 
way, reach the bottom step, and then sink 
down, a dark heap, against the white 
stones. 

It seemed but a moment before I was 
by her side, had rung a frantic peal at the 
house-bell, had raised the fallen head 
upon my lap, and was sobbing over the 
death-pale face that was nigh as white as 
the widow’s cap thatelipped it round. A 
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strange way, truly, to be going on about 
a complete stranger to me, and yet a way 
over which I had no control. That won. 
drous feeling we are all conscious of at 
times—the conviction that the thing that 
moves us has all happened before—wag 
powerfully impressed upon me. I felt no 
astonishment when a gaunt woman, with 
a face like a hatchet, bent over the two of 
us, lifted Mrs. Ruthven as easily as though 
she had been a child, and muttering to 
herself, “It’s the old story, the old story, 
all the time,” half led, half carried the 
poor lady into the house, and in the 
twinkling of an eye had her laid on a 
shabby lounge that stood behind the par. 
lor door, had her bonnet off, the neck and 
bosom of her dress unfastened, jerked 
herself out of the room and jerked her. 
self in again, with some water and a 
sponge, and began to moisten the marble 
brow and pallid cheek of her mistress. 

A prompt and unsentimental person, 
certainly, and one more given to deeds 
than words, 

So at last I was within the walls of the 
house upon which I had cast so many 
longing glances. With one look round I 
took every detail in—books, books, books, 
in rows one above another, the shelves of 
plainest deal, their freight evidently 
preciousone. By the window—+so placed 
that the light fell upon it—was a small 
table, holding a tin case of water-colors, 
a stand of brushes, a large magnifying- 
glass, and a high pile of cabinet photo- 
graphs. 

“ That is how it is I see her sitting in 
the window so often ; she is trying to eke 
out their small income in any way she 
can.” 

A mist came over my eyes at this, 
blurring the white face upon the pillow to 
my sight. I held the hand that lay in 
mine closer. I had fancied, wondered, 
wearied. Now I was to know at least 
something of the life that had grown so 
dear to me, yet had been as some beauti- 
ful veiled statue to my eyes. 


















































With a deep sigh, as of one obliged to 
return to life, yet wearied of its burden, 
Mrs. Ruthven opened her eyes. They 
rested on me long and questioningly, en- 
tirely without wonder at my presence, 
and not at all as though she looked upon 
a stranger. 

“How kind and good you look !” she 
said, at last. Then she added: “I have 
often thought so. I am glad you have 
come, very glad.” 

“So am I glad to be here.’’ 

I tried tospeak quietly and restrainedly, 
but my lips quivered, and the tears rose 
in spite of me. 

“Do not be so sorry for me,” she an- 
swered, with a pitiful little smile. ‘‘ There 
isnothing very much the matter, after 
all. Long walks always take it out of 
me, and I went quite too far to-day, didn’t 
I, Hannah?” 

Hannah growled out something within 
herself, of which I could only catch the 
last words: “ Miles and miles too far.” 

A faint blush rose to Mrs. Ruthven’s 
cheek. 

“T am much better now,” she said, 
rising from the couch and standing, tall 
and pale, before me. “A-h! My 
locket !”” 

It had fallen at her feet and flown open 
with the force of the fall. Little women 
have some advantages in life; one is that 
they can stoop quickly and easily. I 
raised the locket in an instant, and there 
it lay open on the palm of my hand, 
showing me the face of an angel—a child 
of some five years, with the most pathetic 
eyes, the bonniest curls, the sweetest, 
smiling mouth. 

“ Ht is—your son?” I said, timidly, as 
she took it from me. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ my boy Malcombe— 
many years ago. He is now quite a young 
man, as you have seen, I doubt not. 
Most people notice Malcombe ”—this with 
a fitful smile—“ but he is not much at 
home just now; his time is not his own. 
Young men have to work very hard in 
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these days, if they mean to make their 
way.” 

She had turned away from me, and was 
slightly moving the photographs on the 
table by: the window, while to my extreme 
consternation the hatchet-faced one was 
making wonderful grimaces and gestures 
at me from the open door. Unfortunately 
for her there was a small mirror in an 
angle of the window, and with one glance 
at its surface, Mrs. Ruthven took in the 
state of affairs. 

“Tt was so kind of you to come, but I 
must not keep you now. I am nearly 
well again.” 

The “climbing sorrow” of poor old 
Lear seemed ready to choke me. Had I 
only gained the coveted citadel to be ex- 
pelled? Was this to be my first and last 
visit to Mrs. Ruthven? Were weeks and 
months of watching and waiting to count 
for nothing? 

I felt myself dismissed, and yet it was 
so hard to go. 

I felt that the eye of hatchet-face was 
upon me, and an encouraging eagerness 
in its glitter. 

“TI may come again, may I not?” I 
began bravely enough; then, as Mrs. 
Ruthven looked me gravely and silently 
in the face, I stammered, lamely enough, 
“just to ask for you, just to let my sister 
—who is so anxious about you—know 
how you are.” 

A sudden sweet smile stirred the pale, 
beautiful lips. Mrs. Ruthven laid her 
hand a moment on my shoulder: “ Yes,” 
she said, “‘come and see me again, come 
some morning ; I’m sure we like thesame 
books—we can talk them over.” A pretty 
gesture of the slim, white hand dis- 
missed me, and I turned to go, but I was 
beckoned back. “You have been so 
good to me,” she said, ‘‘so good and kind. 
Thank you, my dear.” 

I seemed to be in a kind of maze all 
the rest of that day. I found myself 
turning an almost deaf ear to sister 
Janet’s comments upon the fact that in 
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her alarm she had come out into the gar- 
den without putting on her cross-over, 
and her fears as to the ultimate results. 
Each time this subject was touched upon 
Amelia ejaculated, “ Lor’, m’em !” lifting 
handsand eyes, but all enthusiasm seemed 
dead in me, all earnestness absorbed in 
the house next door. Every echo of 
sound I could catch set my nerves 
a-quiver. I seemed part and parcel of a 
pale-faced, weary-eyed woman’s life and 
sorrows. What was the secret of the 
mother’s sorrow? Why, oh! why was 
the dark-eyed, golden-haired boy so seldom 
seen? Why was the tea so temptingly 
set out, the room made to look its poor 
best, and all in vain? Why did I hear 
such heavy, lagging footsteps, making 
faltering way up the-steep stairs at hours 
when all the world was sleeping? Was 
it fancy, or did I hear, and that more 
than once, a low, wailing cry, a lamenta- 
tion, bitter and prolonged ? 

The Square was a common-place neigh- 
borhood enough ; yet, within the walls 
of one of its unpretending houses a 
tragedy was being enacted, a pitiful 
drama, dragging its weary length—a 
human heart, passionate, loving, faithful, 
was slowly breaking. 

It will be seen by all this that I 
shrank from again visiting Mrs. Ruth- 
ven, unasked. It would be difficult to say 
why, unless it was that the remembrance 
of some fancied reserve of manner on her 
part held me back. Almost daily I saw 
her sitting in the window, bending over 
her painting. Many times and oft I saw 
her watching for “ golden locks” as sister 
Janet used to callthe boy. Many nights 
I noticed the patch of light upon the 
narrow, sloping lawn; often I had put 
my own gas out, and the patch of light, 
that told me she kept vigil, was shining 
still. But the longing to see her nearer, 
and to hold speech with her, was burning 
within me; and I have great faith in 
longing bringing forth opportunity. 

One morning, as I passed, she beckoned 
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tome. For a moment I thought I might 
be mistaken, but the gesture was repeated, 
and a moment later she had opened the 
door herself, and stood waiting me. I 
hardly know how the time passed. Mrs, 
Ruthven was one of those people one 
meets with sometimes whose companion- 
ship has a charm that sets time at de- 
fiance. We talked of books, of work, of 
art—of anything, in fact, except her boy, 
We neared the subject once or twice, but 
she glanced off from it. Yet I am very 
sure that he was present in both our 
thoughts. Many times I saw her finger 
the locket that hung upon her breast, and 
I knew—I knew— 

I could not help expressing my astonish- 
ment at the amount and variety of her 
reading. 

“Yes,” she said, feverishly, “I am 
never unoccupied, I am always busy. I 
like books that claim one’s whole thought 
and attention, that must be thought 
about, if they are to be understood. 
Then there is my painting. Oh! I could 
not bear to be idle, I should go mad; 
constant occupation, that is the only 
thing—” 

Then she stopped suddenly. 

Shortly after this I left her—but only 
to return the next day, and the next, and 
the next after that. In spite of the sor- 
row that I always felt underlay every- 
thing, I can look back.upon it now, and 
say it was a happy time. The com- 
panionship of a rarely beautiful and 
highly cultured mind must always be 
that. 

Then there came a terrible episode. 

Going over to see Mrs. Ruthven one 
day about noon, I found the house-door 
unlatched, and—an indiscretion, perhaps, 
on my part—pushed it gently open and 
went in. I knew that my friend had 
grown to be glad of my comings. I loved 
to see the quick, sweet smile of welcome 
that was ever her greeting to me. I went 
along the lobby, and reached the threshold 
of the parlor door, which stood half open. 







































There my feet seemed to become rooted 
to the floor; I longed to retreat the way 
that I had come, yet felt powerless to 
move. 

Mrs. Ruthven was seated in a low chair 
by the fireplace. On his knees beside her, 
thrown in all the abandonment of sorrow 
on her breast, her arms encircling him, 
her tears streaming down upon his up- 
turned face, was the boy Malcombe. 
Bright have I called him—heautiful to 
lok upon? Ah! whither had bright- 
ness and beauty fled now? His eyes 
were sunken and dull, his cheeks haggard 
and colorless ; even the curly locks that 
lay against his mother’s shoulder seemed 
to have lost their gloss. 

His arms were round her neck; he 
sobbed as he spoke. 

“ You are the only one who never fails 
me—the only one—the only one!”’ 

“My darling—my darling,” she an- 
swered, and oh! the anguish in her 
voice! “I could never change to you; 
you are always the same to me, so dear— 
so dear! A mother’s love is like 
Heaven’s love, it knows no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning; only come 
back to me, only think of the father who 
was so proud of you.” 

What business had I listening to the 
outpourings of a love like this? 

With a vague idea of the hatchet-faced 
one making extraordinary gestures at the 
top of the kitchen stairs, I passed rapidly 
out into the sunshine blinded to its 
brightness by the tears that flooded my 
eyes, 

I spent a restless, miserable day, a rest- 
less, dreamful night. The memory of 
that night, now long ago, when I saw the 
fair face of Malcombe Ruthven all flushed 
and reckless, the lovely eyes, wild and 
blood-shot, kept coming up before me like 
avision. Yes; I knew now that it was 
the widow’s son, the dearly-loved boy of 
Whom the father had been once “so 
proud,’’ who was the centre of that crew 
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gathered about the glittering palace of 
sin, where the four roads met. I longed 
to see Mrs. Ruthven again, yet shrank 
from the ordeal. At last I summoned up 
courage to venture. 

I found her calm, happy, smiling, in 
most complete ignorance, evidently, of my 
having been an unwilling witness of her 
anguish on the previous morning. 

‘‘Fancy,’ she said, “ Malcombe is 
coming home early to-night. He and I 
are going to have one of those cozy teas 
he isso fond of, with all sorts of good 
things that Hannah knows how to make. 
Business is slacker just now, and the boy 
can get away. It makes me very jealous, 
sometimes, that they keep him from me 
so much; but young men must work hard 
in these days, and one ought not to 
grumble.” 

Her hands trembled as she arranged 
some roses and a few delicate sprays of 
grasses in a tall glass, to be the central 
object of her little festival. Her face was 
all aglow, the lips tremulous, and a dewy 
brightness in the full, dark eyes. No girl, 
expectant of her lover’s coming, was ever 
half so gay or glad. 

It was a piteous sight. I could hardly 
keep myself in hand ; but Hannah, coming 
in and out, had a stony face that betrayed 
nothing. 

We heard the boy come home, sister 
Janet and I. We heard his sweet, ring- 
ing laugh through the window that was 
set open, because the autumn evening was 
as one dropped by summer, and left care- 
lessly behind. ‘The air was soft as velvet. 
Sister Janet had her tea without her 
cross-over, and we only burned the very 
smallest fire imaginable—a very baby of 
a fire. We could catch the ring of voices 
from next door; jests and merriment 
were evidently the order of the day. 
Then came a song, a pretty, simple 
melody, in which the boy’s tenor and 
the mother’s soft contralto mingled 
lovingly. What a happy time it was, 
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How sweet, and, ah! me, how short- 
lived ! 

After this the old life set in as before. 
Long, lonely evenings—Mrs. Ruthven 
never asked me to be with her in the 
evenings, those were concentrated to Mal- 
combe, or to watching for him, or to 
walks that lasted for hours, and from 
which my neighbor came in weary and 
worn, and over which Hannah shook her 
head. 

‘“« They are keeping that young fellow 
hard at it, again; they will kill him,” 
sister Janet would say, indignantly. 

I made no answer. 

Deep down in my heart was dark and 
dire foreboding. If it is true, as they say, 
that a chill shudder tells you some one 
walks across your grave, then must my 
destined tomb have lain across a turnpike 
road. 

My outward, daily life went on in the 
same commonplace way as before. “ One, 
two, three, and four” had to be. counted 
over and over again, as clumsy fingers 
tumbled over one another, and tripped 
one another up on the keys; and yet how 
changed was I in all that lay beneath the 
surface. 

I was conscious, more and more vividly 
conscious, of being in a state of waiting 
and of expectation; conscious of all 
life’s pulses beating haltingly and heavily, 
because of something that was coming, 
though I knew not what. 

It was later than usual, it was darker 
than usual, and I was returning home- 
ward hurriedly, fearing that sister Janet 
might be getting anxious. 

All at once, at the turn of a street, I 
stood still, uttered a low cry which it was 
fortunate no one heard, and hastened for- 
ward to meet—Mrs. Ruthven. 

“You here?” I said, as we came face 
to face, and I held out my hand. She 
passed me by, not rudely, but as though 
she were unconscious of my presence. 
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“It has come,” I thought to myself. 
I cannot tell you why I thought this, 
Indeed, I did not think it. I knew. 

The tall figure, with the simple, black 
dress and long black veil, passed on. | 
noticed more than one step aside to let 
her pass; more than one turn and gaze 
after her. 

What wonder? The death-white face, 
the great, dark eyes, misty, and unseeing, 
fixed as though of asleep-walker—all this 
I had seen as she passed. 

I followed, overtook her, pressed to her 
side, took her hand and held it with 
gentle force. We were just beneath a 
lamp, and the light shone full upon my 
face. 

For a moment hers changed. A faint 
smile touched her lips, her eyes looked as 
if they saw. 

“ Ah!” she said, “it is you. You are 
always good and kind. You are coming 
with me? But we are losing time; we 
must not do that.” 

She paced rapidly on, I with her, my 
arm close in hers. I soon realized that it 
was only when I spoke to her that she 
seemed conscious of my nearness. Somé 
thing in the set, white agony of her face 
held me silent. 

How long, how long did we pace those 
unfamiliar streets! How far did we 
wander I knew not whither! Yet in my 
companion seemed no indecision, no hesi- 
tation, no wavering. 

As if led by some unseen hand, she 
went on, on with relentless purpose, ap- 
parently blind to the wondering looks be- 
stowed upon us by those around us. 

“ Where are we going to, dear?” I ven- 
tured to say at last. 

She ignored my question ; answering 
to her own thoughts, not to my words. 

“Tam so glad to have you with me; 
you are always good to me. I have felt 
your sympathy near me and around me 
—even in the dead of night. I knew 
something was helping me, and making 






















me strong, long before I knew what it 
was. God is very good.” 

She could says this—and her life what 
it was—one long heart-break, one long, 
weary watching. 

On we paced, the streets we traversed 
growing narrower and more squalid. 
Here and there we passed groups of men 
and women, drunken and dissolute ; the 
men blear-eyed and sodden-looking, the 
women painted and haggard. Yet some- 
how they hushed their laughter, and the 
ribald jest was silenced as we passed. 

In the midst of this labyrinth of streets, 
full of gaslight and noise, we crossed 
the mouth of a little “cul-de-sac,” and 
here, gathered about a street-singer, was a 
better kind of crowd. The woman hada 
child in her arms, and her voice was 
thin and wiry, yet not without pathos. 
What she sang was this: 


‘Some are gone from us forever, 
Longer here they might not stay; 
They have reached a fairer region 
Far away—far away.” 


I saw a change pass over Mrs. Ruth- 
ven’s face. Her lips quivered, and she 
passed her hand across her brow. That 
sad refrain seemed to pursue us, “ Far 
away—far away!’ Long after we could 
no longer hear the words of the rest, that 
cry rose above the stir of many feet, and 
the distant murmur of the great city, 
“Far away—far away.” Suddenly Mrs. 
Ruthven gripped my arm close, and 
turned toward me, 

“T have made an idol of my boy—an 
idol; do you hear? But do not be 
hardupon me. I have never—had—any- 
thing else.” 

When I come to look back upon this 
strange episode in my life, I recognize 
that this was the one only hint I ever had 
of what had been the life of the woman 
whom I loved with a passionate tender- 
ness, and knew for so short a time. As 
I listened to her words, as I met the sad, 
pathetic, far-off gaze of her dear eyes, 
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my own grew dim, while the lamps all 
became blurred and dazzled, like so many 
watery moons. Yet no fear that I should 
stumble. My companion led me on too 
firmly for that. It was a long, long while 
since I had walked so far, or so fast ; yet 
my limbs knew no weariness. I was as 
one under a spell, lifted out of common 
life by an experience beyond all pre- 
cedent. 

When and where would this journey 
of ours end? What was our ultimate 
destination? Under what leading was 
this strange companion of mine acting in 
so strange a manner ? That she was under 
some exceptional and imperative influence 
I could not doubt. But here my inven- 
tive faculty failed me. I could but grope 
blindly. 

“Have you ever been this way be- 
fore ?”’ I ventured, timidly. 

She turned upon me with a gentle sort 
of pity. 

“ Only in a dream,” she said, and I felt. 
a shudder shake her whole frame, “ only 
in a dream.” - 

By this time we had got into a neigh- 
borhood in which I instinctively felt no 
lady had any business to be at all. Each 
moment I feared some open insult would 
be offered to us. Once, as three half- 
tipsy fellows reeled round a corner, sing- 
ing and shouting, my heart gave a heavy 
thud of fear; but, strange to say, they 
swung aside to let us pass, one standing, 
or rather swaying, in the roadway, to stare 
after my companion with a sort of maud- 
lin awe and wonder. 

On, still on, the same white-stricken 
face by my side; the same misty, unsee- 
ing-looking eyes gazing straight ahead ; 
the same untiring footsteps hurrying to I 
knew not what goal—what ghastly tryst 
—what terrible bourne. 

Suddenly her hand grasped mine with 
a painful pressure—she drew her breath 
heavily—and, thus linked together, we 
turned down a side street ; a street dotted 
here and there with groups of shabby, 
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flaunting women, and shabby, dissipated 
men; a street which at any other time, I 
should have shrunk with every nerve in 
my body from entering, but which now 
seemed as but a natural part and phase of 
a dream. 

Half-way down this street Mrs. Ruth- 
ven stood a moment irresolute; then 
rapidly broke away from me, crossing to 
where, round about a doorway, a crowd 
talked and gesticulated, and at which a 
policeman stood on guard. 

Again, I was conscious of the strange 
influence possessed by my companion. 
This way and that the eager and excited 
people fell back to let her pass, I follow- 
ing on her heels. 

“ You can’t pass in, m’arm,” said the 
policeman, as she reached his side; 
“there’s been an accident in this here 
house—a bad ’un, too—a young fellow’s 
been and shot himself dead—” 

“Tt is my son!” she answered, with an 
indescribable gesture of dignity and 
anguish, while a confused murmur of 
pity and horror rose from the crowd be- 
hind. 

It appeared to me that the man let her 
pass, in spite of himself—I followed 
closely. Then he turned to face the ex- 
cited people, who shouted and crushed, 
and tried to look over his shoulders and 
under his arms, after the manner of a 
London crowd. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ruthven mounted a 
narrow stairway. From above several 
people craned their necks to stare at her. 
From below some looked up. On the 
landing stood a tall, handsome young 
fellow, whose dress betrayed him to be- 
long to what are called the “ better 
classes.” He shrank back against the 
corner of the wall, turning his face aside, 
and making as though he would go down 
when we had passed. 

But Mrs. Ruthven had her hand upon 
his arm in a trice. 

“So you are here,” she said, speaking 
in a dead, even voice that made one 
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shudder to hear. “ You are here to look 
upon your work, for it is yours, as you 
know. Iam glad that you are here—[ 
am glad to meet you. There is some. 
thing that I want to say to you. You 
have triumphed, you have taken him 
from me. All my life I shall go mourn. 
ing for him. All my life will be empty 
for lack of him. There can be no sadder 
creature than I shall be—none—on the 
face of all God’s world; but I would 
rather stand here to-day, as I do now, a 
broken-hearted, lonely woman, than be 
you, Stanley Dennison, with the mark of 
Cain upon your brow—” Placing her 
hand against his breast, she had pressed 
him backward, so that he could but face 
her. Her eyes glowed like burning coals, 
her voice rang through the silent house, 
She was terrible in her intensity. Those 
from below had come up; those from 
above had come down. The two figures 
were the centre of an eager, silent crowd. 

Bad women and bad men were there; 
yet even they seemed to recoil from the 
shrinking, pallid man in the corner—he 
who had led the widow’s son through 
devious and crooked ways, even unto 
death itself. 

“You have murdered him! Murdered 
him! Murdered him!” cried the mad- 
dened woman. “ You have taken him 
from me, left me desolate. I, went down 
upon my knees to you once; he would 
have come back to me then, if you would 
have let him alone—but you would not, 
you would not—” 

Her voice fell to a hoarse whisper, her 
head sank upon her breast. The remem- 
brance of the ordeal still to be faced came 
upon her. 

“ Where is he?” she said. 
one take me to him ?” 

They led her in—these bad people who 
were so much more tender and good than 
better people might have been—and there 
in a poor and narrow chamber, with the 
blind pinned askew across the window, 
lay all that was left to her of her son. 


“Will some 








A white cloth, blood-bedabbled at the 
lower edge, lay upon the face. The long, 
slender outline of the figure was well de- 
fined beneath a flimsy sheet. 

Mrs. Ruthven knelt by the bed, and, 
in spite of more than onedetaining hand, 
pulled the face-cloth from the ghastly 
thing it covered. I say ghastly because 
the lower part of the jaw was shot away, 
the little, silky, golden mustache stiff 
with blood. 

“My dear, my dear,” Isaid, trembling, 
and scarce knowing what I did. “Come 
away, oh! come away, my dear !” 

She looked up at me, and then I saw 
that the noble mind wandered, the brain 
was reeling from a shock too heavy to be 
borne. 

“Come away!” she said, and smiled. 
“Come away and leave the boy when I 
have just found him! He is tired. He 
wants rest—sleep—quiet. I will hold 
him, as I always do, as I have done so 
often.” 

Some pitiful hand had drawn the ker- 
chief over the shattered mouth. Only 
the calm, beautiful brow, the golden locks, 
the half-closed eyes beneath their long 
lashes were visible. She gathered the 
still form in her arms, drew the golden 
head to her breast, and bowed her face 
upon that of the dead. 

“It is mother,’’ she crooned, “it is 
mother’s arms that are round you. Try 
to sleep—my boy—my boy.” 

‘The women in the room broke out sob- 
bing ; the men turned aside. 

Oh! pitiful and awful sight ; the poor, 
dazed mother holding the dead boy in 
her arms, the boy dead by his own 
hand ! 

While I stood there bewildered, my 
hand upon that dark, kneeling figure, 
from whose prone head the black veil fell 
to the ground, there was a stir, and new, 
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strange voices on the stairs, in the passage, 
in the room. 


“Tt is the police inspectors,” said some 
one near, and a manin uniform, with two 
others following, stepped up to the bed- 
side. 

‘“* Clear the room,” said the first comer, 
in an authoritative manner. “Stay, what 
is this?” 

He touched the long veil. 
my arms over her. 

“ She is his mother,” I said, and could 
say no more for tears. 

“Tt don’t matter who she is; she must 


go ” 
A great horror was upon me. Some- 


thing in the drooping attitude of the 
kneeling figure by the bed sent a chill 
shudder through my veins. My arms fell 
heavily to my sides. 

“None of this,” said the man, harshly, 
unheeding of the murmurs that began to 
be heard among those around. “I tell 
you, whoever she is, she must go.” 

I lifted the head that lay beside that of 
the dead boy. The face was ashen, the 
lips livid, the eyes—ah! Heaven, they 
would never look on me again. 

“She has gone!”’ I said, speaking in 
what voice I know not, surely not my 
own. “She has gone, but at a higher 
call than yours.” 


I stretched 


There, I have told you my story, and 
now you know why I could not bear to 
hear the woman singing out in the shad- 
owy night : 

“Some are gone from us forever, 
‘Longer here they could not stay; 
They have reached a fairer region 
Far away—far away.” 

I have often asked myself under what 
leading Mrs. Ruthven took that strange 
journey to her dead son. But I have 
found no answer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
T is five o’clock, the hour fixed for the 
expedition to Certosa, and in the 
entresol of 12 Bis Piazza d’Azeglio, Mrs. 
and Miss Le Marchant are sitting in ex- 
pectation of the arrival of their double 
escort. Elizabeth’s afternoon has, so far, 
not been a lazy one, as her little cousin 
Bertie and his dog have again been good 
enough to pay her a lengthy visit, and 
the former has insisted upon a repetition 
of the musical performance of the other 
day. Without the powerful aid of Byng, 
Elizabeth has found it a task considerably 
beyond her strength to hold a large collie, 
poised on his hind legs, on a music-stool. 
He has jumped down repeatedly, and now 
lies on his back, sawing the air with his 
fore-paws, and lifting his lip in a depre- 
cating grin. 

“Where is Mr. Byng?” cries Bertie, 
fretfully. “I want Mr. Byng! Why 
does not Mr. Byng come ?” 

“ Perhaps if you went to the window,” 
suggests Mrs. Le Marchant, “ perhaps if 
you went to the window and looked out, 
you would see him coming round the cor- 
ner of the Piazza.” 

The suggestion is at once accepted, and 
the child is shouting shrill pieces of in- 
formation as to the passers-by to his 
friends within the room. Presently he 
shrieks out in triumph: 

“T see him! He is just coming into 
sight! He is walking so fast! No!’— 
a moment later, with a changed and dis- 
gusted note, as a nearer view corrects the 
first impression—“ it is not he at all! It 
is only the other one!” 

“Only the other one!” It is quite im- 
possible that the sound of the child’s voice 
can reach down to the open portal of No. 
12 Bis, at which Jim has now arrived, 
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and it is also certain that neither of the 
ladies whom he has come to visit are 
likely to word their surprise at his having 
arrived alone with the frank brutality 
which is confined to the utterances of in. 
fancy, and yet Jim, as he presents him- 
self, announced by Annunziata, is quite 
as conscious as if he had overheard the 
boy’s slighting remark of being “ only 
the other one !” 

Before he can begin his apologies the 
eager little boy has run up to him. 

“Where is Mr. Byng? I want Mr. 
Byng! Why has not he come? Eliza- 
beth wants Mr. Byng !” 

At this last clause Burgoyne is con- 
scious of a dark, hot flush rising to his 
face, and he stoops over the child, address- 
ing his answer to him: 

“Mr. Byng is very sorry, very sorry, 
indeed, but he cannot come.” 
“Cannot come! Why 

come ?”” 

“Because he has gone to meet his 
mammy,” replies Jim, trying to speak in 
a light and playful voice ; “she is to ar- 
rive unexpectedly in Florence to-day ; no 
good boy would leave his mammy when 
she had come all the way from England 
to see him, would he?” 

But to this fustian and copy-book gen- 
erality the young gentleman addressed is 
too angry to reply. 

“It is a great disappointment to Byng. 
He bid me tell you what a great disap- 
pointment it is to him!” says Jim, turn- 
ing to the two ladies and looking apolo- 
getically from one to the other. 

Elizabeth’s head is averted, but on her 
mother’s features he sees, or fancies he 
sees, slight evidences of a feeling not un- 
like relief. 

“ Tt is not of the least consequence,” she 
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says, cheerfully, “we can go any other 
day just as well.” 

Burgoyne’s heart sinks. In these last 
sentences he too surely traces signs of the 
evasion and would-be-retrograde nature 
which has all along characterized Mrs. 
Le Marchant’s relations with him. It has 
seemed to him that he has been looking 
forward to the expedition with sensations 
of almost unmixed dread, and yet, now 
that he seems to be going to be de- 
livered from it, what he experiences cer- 
tainly does not come under the head of 
elation. 

“You wish to give up the excursion, 
then?” he asks, in a tone which he honestly 
tries to make as neutral and colorless as 
he can. 

“Well, I thought so—we thought so, 
did not we, Elizabeth ?” 

The person thus addressed lifts her 
head, and all over her features he sees 
written a warm acquiescence in her 
motherly decision, an acquiescence which, 
asher eyes meet his—his, in which his 
disappointment is written a good deal more 
plainly than he is aware—changes slowly 
and sweetly into indecision. 

“T do not know,” she answers, “ if Mr. 
Burgoyne is willing to burden himself 
with us; and Bertie must play at being a 
grown-up gentleman, and help to take care 
ofus! Bertie, will you play at being a 
grown-up gentleman ?” 

To this proposition Bertie assents 
warmly, and begins to recount to inat- 
tentive ears the high and singular deeds 
with which he will celebrate his arrival 
at maturity. But, as Mrs. Le Marchant 
puts a strenuous veto upon his adoption 
as escort, and as his nurse appears at the 
same juncture to fetch him, he and his dog 
are presently removed, and the other three 
set off without him. 

Burgoyne has chartered a fiacre with a 
horse as little lame as is ever to be found 
in Florence, and in this vehicle they are 
presently rolling along. None of them 
are in very exuberant spirits. Burgoyne 
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is as well aware as if her sensitive lips had 
put the fact into words, that for Elizabeth 
the pleasure of the outing has evaporated 
with the absence of Byng, and that it is 
only the soft-hearted shrinking of a sweet 
nature from inflicting mortification on a 
fellow-creature that has set her opposite 
to him in her white gown. He has never 
seen her dressed in white before, and says 
to himself that it was for Byng’ssake that 
she has made herself so summer-fine. 
But even if it be so, it is not Byng 
who is profiting by it. It is for him, 
not Byng, that the large Italian light is 
glorifying its thin fabric. Lily-pure, 
snow-clean she looks, sitting under her 
sunshade, and he sits over against her in 
a stupid silence. It seems to him as if 
his only safety were in silence, as if, did 
he speak at all, he must put into brutal 
words the brutal questions that are ding- 
ing in his head, that seem knocking for 
utterance against the gate of his set 
teeth. 

“ ‘What is the ‘screw loose’? How is 
she an ‘unfortunate girl’? Why have 
they never held up their heads ‘since’? 
Since what?” He looks, in a fierce per- 
plexity, from one to the other of those 
delicately poised heads, held aloft with 
such modest dignity. Surely it is beyond 
the bounds of possibility that any heavily 
hideous shame or leaden disgrace can ever 
have weighed upon them! Probably the 
intensity of his thought has given inten- 
sity to his look of which he is unaware, 
for he presently finds the soft veiled 
voice of -Elizabeth—Elizabeth who has 
hitherto been as mute as himself—ad- 
dressing him. 

“‘ How very grave you look! I wonder 
what you are thinking of?” 

“ Would you really like to know. Do 
you really wish me to tell you?” 

He looks at her penetratingly as he puts 
the question. Before either his eyes or 
his manner she shrinks. 

‘¢Oh! no—no!” she cries with tremu- 
lous haste, “of course not! I was only 
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joking. What business have I with your 
thoughts? I never wish to know people’s 
thoughts; if their looks and words are 
kind, that is all that concerns me!” 

He relapses into silence; but her 
words, and still more the agitated man- 
ner in which they are pronounced make 
a vague yet definite addition to the dis- 
quiet of his soul. 

By setting off at so judiciously late an 
hour as five o’clock, they have avoided 
the greater part of the flood of tourists 
which daily sets toward Certosa, and 
which they meet, tightly packed in 
crowded vehicles, sweeping Florence- 
wards in a choking cloud of white dust ; 
so that on reaching the Certosa Monas- 
tery, sitting so grandly on its hill-top, 
they have the satisfaction of finding that 
it is temporarily all their own—all their 
own but for the few white-frocked figures 
and tonsured heads which an economico- 
democratic Government has left to hint 
what in its palmy days was the state of 
that which is now only a Government 
museum. 

A burly monk receives them. He 
does not look at all a prey to the pensive 
sorrow one would expect at the dese- 
cration of his holy things and the dis- 
persion of his fraternity. He leads them 
stolidly through chapels and refectory ; 
through meagerly furnished cells, in one 
of which he matter-of-factly lets down 
the front flap of a eupboard to show what 
forms his daily dining-table. 

Elizabeth’s spirits are going up like 
quicksilver. It is evident, despite the 
delicate melancholy of her face, that she 
is naturally of an extremely joyous and 
enjoying nature, and gifted with a fresh- 
ness of sensation which belongs ordi- 
narily rather to the green age at which 
Jim first remembers her than to the ma- 
ture one which he knows for a certainty 
that she has now reached. She is filled 
with such a lively and surprised delight 
at all the little details of arrangement of 
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monastic life that he is at last impelled to 
say to her, something wonderingly : 

“ But you must have seen hundreds of 
monasteries before ?’’ 

“ Not one.” 

“ But there are, or were such swarms 
of them all over Italy.” 

“Tdaresay. I never was in Italy be 
fore.” 

“ Not really ?” 

She lifts up her hand, and waves it at 
him with an air of hasty deprecation of 
further question, growing suddenly 
grave. 

“Don’t ask me whether I have been 
here or there, or whether I have done this 
or that. I have never been anywhere or 
done anything.” 

Her desire for a cessation of all in- 
quiries as to her doings is obviously s0 
earnest that Jim of course complies with 
it. Once or twice before he has been 
struck by her strange want of acquain- 
tance with facts and phenomena which 
would have come as a matter of course 
within the range of observation of every 
woman of her age and station. Against 
his will a horrid recollection flashes upon 
him of a novel he had once read in which 
the hero exhibits a singular ignorance of 
any events or incidents that had occurred 
within the ten years preceding the open- 
ing of the story—an ignorance which 
toward the end of the third volume was 
accounted for by its transpiring that he 
has spent the intervening period in a con- 
vict prison! He drives the grotesque and 
monstrous idea with scourges out of his 
mind ; but it recurs, and recurs to be dit- 
placed by another hardly less painful if 
in some degree more probable. Canitbe 
possible that the crushing blow which has 
fallen upon the Le Marchant family, and 
upon Elizabeth in particular, whitening the 
mother’s hair, and giving that tear-washed 
look to the daughter’s sweet eyes—call 
it be possible that that heavy stroke was 
insanity? Can Elizabeth have been out 
























of her mind? Can she have spent in con- 
fnement any of that past, from all allu- 
sion to which she shies away with a sen- 
sitiveness more shrinking than that of 


“The tender horns of cockled snails.” 


He is so much absorbed in his tor- 
menting speculations about her that for 
the moment he forgets her bodily pres- 
ence; and it is only her voice, her soft 
sane voice that brings him back to a con- 
sciousness of it. They have been led into 
a salon, in which, as their guide tells them, 
the confraternity used to receive any 
“personage” that came to visit them. 
It is a charming lightsome room, that 
gives one no monastic idea, with pretty 
airy fancies of flower-wreaths and ara- 
besques, and dainty dancing figures 
painted on wall and ceiling and doors. 
One of these latter is half-open, and 
through it comes an exquisite sudden 
view of the hills, with their sharp-cut 
shadows and their sunlit slopes ; of shining 
Florence at their feet, of the laugh of 
young verdure, and the wedded gloom 
and glory of cypress and poplar filling 
the foreground. Upon Elizabeth’s small 
face, turned suddenly toward him, seems 
reflected some of the ineffable radiance of 
the Tuscan light. 

“When next I dream of Heaven,” she 
says, in her tender, vibrating voice, “ it 
will be like this. Do you ever dream of 
Heaven? I often do, and I always wake 
erying because it is not true ; but ’’—with 
a joyful change of key—‘“ I will not cry 
any more without better cause. Since I 
came here I have found earth beautiful 
and delightful enough for me !” 

He looks back at her, hardly hearing 
her words, but chiding himself fiercely for 
the disloyal thought which he has enter- 
tained, however unwillingly ; thethought 
that the foul fiend of madness could ever 
even temporarily have defiled the temple 
of those eyes whence reason and feeling 
are shining out upon him, unworthy as he 
is of their rays. 
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“Since you came here ?” he repeats, in 
asort of dreamy interrogation; “only 
since you came here?” 

“ You must not take me upso sharply 
she cries in a voice of playful remon- 
strance, in which there is a lilt of young 
gayety. “I warn you that I will not be 
taken up so sharply! I did not say, 
‘ only since I came here!’ I said, ‘Since E 
came here!’ ”’ 


19 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PRESENTLY they pass into the still, 
cloistered garden, in whose unmown 
grass-squares gray-blue flowers are blow- 
ing, beside whose walks pale pink peonies 
are flushing, and round whose well the 
grave rosemary bushes areset. Through 
the whole place is an atmosphere of deep 
peace, of silence, leisure, dignity. It is 
virtually a tete-d-tete, as their tonsured 
guide, seeing their evident harmlessness, 
has left them to their own devices, and 
Mrs. Le Marchant has sat down to rest 
upon a camp-stool which Elizabeth had 
been carrying ever since they left the 
carriage. It has fidgeted Jim to see her 
burdened with it, for let a man be ever so 
little in love with a woman, his tendency 
always is to think her as brittle as spun 
glass, to believe that any weight, however 
light, will bruise her arm—any pebble, 
however tiny, wound her tender foot. 
He has offered to relieve her of it, but 
she has refused—playfully at first—tell- 
ing him she is sure that he will lose it, 
and afterward, when he insists more 
gravely, though with gentle gratitude, 
saying that it would never do for her to 
get into the habit of being waited upon, 
and that she always carries mammy’s 
things. It is perhaps absurd that a 
woman of six-and-twenty should speak of 
her mother as “ mammy,” yet the homely 
and childish abbreviation seems to him to 
come “ most fair and featously ” from her 
lips. 

They stay a long time in the sun-kissed 
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garden, considering that there is after all 
not very much to see there. But Eliza- 
beth’s light steps, that to-day seem set to 
some innocent dancing-tune, are loath to 
leave it; she must smell the great new 
peonies, monthly-rose-colored, faintly 
perfumed; she must steal a sprig of 
rosemary, ‘‘to put into her coffin when 
she dies,” at which he catches his breath, 
shuddering ; she must peep into the well. 
He insists on her holding his hand for 
safety as she leans over to do so; her 
little fingers grip his tight as she cranes 
her neck and bends her lissom body. But 
what a small handful they are compared 
to those other fingers, those kind, useful 
but undoubtedly solid fingers which he 
has held perfunctorily through many a 
matter-of-fact hour. By and by they 
stray away together out of the bounteous 
air of the hill-top into a semi-underground 
church, to see the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century monuments, which look as fresh 
as if their marble had left its home in 
Carrara but yesterday. They stand look- 
ing down at those three kin who lie side 
by side before the high altar, each with 
head dropped a little sideways on the 
shoulder, as if overcome by sudden sleep. 
They step on into the side chapel, where 
that yet nobler mitred figure, fashioned 
by Donatello’s hand, stretches his prone 
length above his border of fruit and flow- 
ers, amovg which lies a carved skull, 
through whose empty eye-holes—strange 
and grisly fancy contrasting with so much 
beauty—a mocking ribbon runs. Eliza- 
beth is perfectly silent the whole time, 
but no flood of talk could make Jim half 
so conscious of her presence, palpitating 
with sympathy and feeling, could give 
half the confidence he enjoys that she will 
introduce no allusion to either Kensal 
Green or Woking, as it is but too proba- 
ble that the excellent companion of most 
of his Florentine rambles would have 
done. 

Elizabeth has been perfectly silent, yet 
at last she speaks. It is in the Chapter 
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House, where, as most of us have done, 
they have suddenly come upon another 
tomb, the tomb of one lying full length 
on the pavement before the altar, with no 
separating edge of marble or wrought- 
iron railing to keep him from the foot of 
the passer-by. He lies there, portrayed 
with such an extraordinary vividness of 
life about his prostrate figure and his 
severe, powerful face that one feels in- 
clined to speak low, lest he should lift his 
white lids and look rebuke at us. In the 
lines about his mouth there is a hint of 
sardonic mirth. Is he—hearing our fool- 
ish chatter—touched with a grave con- 
temptuous amusement at it? Or is he 
keeping in his sleep the memory of some 
four hundred years’ old jest? Elizabeth 
has involuntarily crept close to Bur- 
goyne’s side, with the gesture of a fright- 
ened child. 

“Are you sure that he did not stir?” 
she asks, tremulously, under her breath. 
Her next thought is that her mother 
must see him, too, this wonderful living 
dead man, and they presently set forth to 
return to the garden to fetch her. But 
apparently she has grown tired of waiting 
for them, for, as they enter the cloistered 
enceinte, they see her advancing to meet 
them. 

“T would not be left alone with him at 
night for the wealth of the Indies,” Eliza- 
beth is saying, with a half-nervous laugh. 
“Q mammy! you would never have 
forgiven me if I had let you go without 
seeing him! Why, what is this ?’—with 
a sudden change of key—‘ what has hap- 
pened?” For as they draw near to Mrs. 
Le Marchant they see that her walk isa 
staggering one, and that the usually 
healthy, clear pallor of her face is ex- 
changed for a livid whiteness. ‘ What 
is it, darling?” cries Elizabeth, in an ac- 
cent of terror. ‘‘O Jim! she is going to 
faint!” In the agitation of the moment 
shg,has unconsciously returned to the fa- 
miliar address which she used always to 
employ toward him in their boy-and-girl 
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days. “ Put your arm round her on that 
side, I can hold her up on this. Let us 
get her back to the camp-stool.” 

A camp-stool is neither an easy nor a 
luxurious seat upon which to deposit a 
half-swooning woman, but the joint ex- 
ertions of her daughter and of Burgoyne 
presently succeed in replacing her on her 
rickety resting-place; their arms inter- 
lace each other behind her back, and their 
anxious eyes look interrogation at one 
another above her head, half dropped on 
Elizabeth’s slight shoulder. 

“ Does she often faint? Is she apt to 
do it?” asks Jim, in a whisper. 

“ Never—never !” replies the girl, in a 
heart-rent voice, raining kisses on her 
mother’s white face. “O darling! 
darling! what has happened to you ?” 

Perhaps it is through the vivifying rain 
of those warm kisses, but a little color 
is certainly beginning to steal back into 
the elder woman’s cheek, and she draws a 
long breath. 

“Oh! if she could have a glass of 
water !”’ cries Elizabeth, greedily verify- 
ing these slight signs of returning con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ Get her a glass of water! 
Oh! please get her a glass of water— 
quick! quick !” 

Burgoyne complies, though it is not 
without reluctant misgivings that he 
withdraws the efficacious support of his 
own solid arm, and leaves Elizabeth’s 
poor little limb to bear the whole weight 
of her mother’s inert body. 

Their guide has, as before mentioned, 
disappeared ; and Jim has not the slight- 
est idea in which direction to seek him. 
It is five good minutes before he discovers 
him, standing near the door of the monas- 
tery, in conversation with a visitor who 
is apparently just in the act of departure. 
The stranger is in clerical dress ; and, as 
he turns to nod farewell to themonk, Jim 
recognizes in his features those of the 
Devonshire clergyman whom he had last 
seen, and so unwillingly heard, by the 
well-brim of the Bellosguardo Villa. In 
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a second a light has flashed into his mind. 
Mrs. Le Marchant, too, has seen that 
stranger—has seen him for the first time 
for ten years, since it is evident that the 
recognition of mother and daughter in the 
Via Tornabuoni, to which the Moat’s late 
rector had referred, could not have been 
reciprocal. It is to the fact of her having 
been brought suddenly and unpreparedly 
face to face with that mysterious past, 
which seems to be always blocking his 
own path to her friendship, that is to be 
attributed the poor woman’s collapse. A 
rush of puzzled compassion flows over 
him as he realizes the fact, and his one 
impatient wish is to return with all the 
speed he may to the forlorn couple he has 
left, to reassure them as to the removal 
(even though it may only be a temporary 
one) out of their path of the object of 
their unexplained terror. Will the mother 
have imparted to her child the cause of 
her fainting, or will she have tried to keep 
it from her? 

The first glimpse he gets when, having 
at length 'procured the desired glass of 
water he comes into sight of them, an- 
swers the question for him. Mrs. Le 
Marchant is evidently partially recovered. 
She is sitting up, no longer supported by 
her daughter’s arm, and that daughter is 
lying on her knees, with her head buried 
in her mother’s lap. As he nears them, 
he sees the elder woman hurriedly pressing 
her daughter’s arm to warn her of his 
approach, and Elizabeth obediently lifts 
her face. But such a face! He can 
scarcely believe it is the same that laid it- 
self—hardly less bloomily fair than they— 
against the faint peony buds half an hour 
ago ; a face out of which the innocent glad 
shining has been blown by some gust of 
brutal wind—scared, blanched, miser- 
able. 

“Oh! yes, I am better, much better— 
quite well, in fact,” says Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant, pushing away the offered glass, and 
speaking with a ghastly shadow of her 
former even cheerfulness. “ Give it to 
































































Elizabeth, she needs it more than I do! 
You see, I gave her a terrible fright !” 

He silently holds out the water to 
Elizabeth, and she, without attempting 
to take the tumbler into her own trem- 
bling hand, drinks. He looks with im- 
potent pity from the bent blonde head to 
the prematurely snow-white one. How 
can he word his reassurance to them 
without appearing to thrust himself with 
officious insolence into their confidence ? 
It seems to himself that he solves the 
problem very clumsily. 

“T’m afraid you must have thought me 
but slow,” he says, feeling that he is 
dragging in the piece of information he is 
anxious to give them with an awkward 
head-and-shoulderness; ‘‘ but at first I 
couldn’t find our monk, and when I did, 
he was engaged—he was talking to a 
visitor—a clergyman.” 

He pauses, conscious that at the last 
word a tremulous shiver has passed over 
the kneeling figure. 

“Yes, a clergyman,” he goes on with 
nervous haste, hurrying to put them out 
of their pain ; “an elderly, gray-haired, 
English clergyman, who was just in the 
act of going away ; indeed, before I left 
he had gone. I saw him drive off.” 

Ere he had finished his sentence, he is 
seized by the apprehension that there 
must appear to his listeners something 
suspicious in the labored details into 
which he is entering; presupposing, as 
they do, that he is aware of there being 
for them an interest attaching to the 
fact of the stranger’s departure. And 
indeed, as he speaks, he is conscious that 
Mrs. Le Marchant’s frightened eyes, 
which have been taking surreptitious 
trips round the peaceful garden, now 
come home with a no less alarmed look to 
his face. 

“Was he—was he—an acquaintance 
of yours?” she asks, with an attempt at 
a laugh—“this clergyman, I think you 
said he was—that you noticed him so par- 
ticularly ?” 
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“An acquaintance?” repeats Jim, 
doubtfully, “ what is an acquaintance? g 
man whom one knew a very little, and 
disliked a good deal ten years ago; and 
who passes one by without a gleam of 
recognition now—is that an acquaint- 
ance ?” 

Elizabeth’s hat has fallen on the 
ground, and hitherto she has seemed 
unconscious of the evening sunbeams 
smiting her uncovered head; now she 
stoops and picks it up. 

“And you did not make yourself 
known to him, then?’ continues Mrs, 
Le Marchant, still with that painful 
effort at lightness of tone. “ You let him 
drive off without telling him who you 
were ? or asking him where he was stay- 
ing? or how long his visit to Florence is 
to last ? or—or anything ?” 

Jim’s eyes are fixed on her as she 
speaks with a compassionate steadiness, 
under which hers quail waveringly. Isit 
possible that she can imagine she is de- 
ceiving him by this miserable pretense of 
indifference ? 

“T have no doubt that I shall be able 
to find out if you wish to know,” he an- 
swers gravely, “for I think he must beas 
much an acquaintance of yours as of mine, 
since it was only at the Moat that I ever 
met him.” 

He had thought Mrs. Le Marchant 
was already as colorless as a woman could 
be ; but as he speaks, he sees her face take 
on a new degree of pallor. She struggles 
unsteadily to her feet. 

“It is—it is getting late!” she says, 
indistinctly ; “ we—ought—to be—going 
home!” 

Even as she speaks she makes an ut- 
certain step forward, but it is so uncertain 
that he catches her by the arm. 

“You are not fit to move yet,” he says, 
with kind imperativeness, “ rest five 
minutes longer ; it is not late, really—the 
sun is quite high still.” 

Convinced, either by the young man’s 
eloquence, or, as is more likely, by the 






















shaking of her own limbs, Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant sits down again. Elizabeth has 
risen to her feet and now stands be- 
side her mother. She has said nothing, 
but he can see her trembling from 
head to heel. He hears her voice 
now addressing him, but in so subdued a 
key that her words are almost lost in the 
low blowing of the faint south wind that is 
fondling the blades of the unshorn grass. 

“Did you say that he was gone? Are 
you sure of it?” 

“Yes, yes, quitesure! Isaw him go.” 

“ Did you—did you happen to hear 
where he was staying ?” 

“No, but ”—with the greatest eager- 
ness—‘ I can easily find out; nothing can 
be simpler.” 

Elizabeth is standing quite close to him, 
so close that he can see her poor little 
heart leaping under the thin white gown, 
whose simple finery had piqued him 
earlier in’the day. She has apparently, 
in her new terror, forgotten that there is 
any cause for concealing from him the 
occasion of it. She turns instinctively to 
him, as a hurt child to the nearest by- 
stander. It seems to him the most natural 
thing in the world that she should. They 
are both recalled to themselves by her 
mother’s voice. 

“You must think that we have lost our 
wits,” she says with a sickly smile, “ but 
even if we have I do not know what 
right we have to impose upon a—a 
comparative stranger like you, the task 
of helping us to gratify our—our idle 
curiosity.” 

“But Iam not a comparative stranger!” 
cries Jim, vehemently ; by this time—he 
does not know how—he is holding a hand 
of each of the trembling women in his. 
“T am not a stranger at all! I ama 
friend! Why will you not treat me as 
one? Why will not you let me help 
you ?” 

He glances with pitying, affectionate 
eagerness from one to the other of the 
woe-begone faces on either side of him. 
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The tears have come in sudden flood to 
the elder woman, and are pouring over 
her white cheeks, stopping the passage of 
her voice; but Elizabeth’s fair eyes are 
drearily dry, and speech comes clear and 
hopeless from her. 

“You are very good to us!” she says, 
giving the hand that holds hers a little 
pressure, which he feels to be as cold asit 
is grateful; “at least I see that you want 
to be very good to us if we would let 
you; but as to helping us”—with a 
slight, despairing shrug—“ no one can do 
that; no one but God, and sometimes ”— 
drawing a long, half-sobbing breath— 
“T think that it would pass even His 
power.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


SeLpom in the course of their old and 
tried friendship has Jim Burgoyne felt 
less disposed for the company and conver- 
sation of his valued ally, Mrs. Byng, than 
when he knocks at the door of her sitting- 
room on the morning following the ex- 
cursion to Certosa. He cannot talk to her 
about the Le Marchants, seeing that she 
has never even heard of their existence ; 
and if out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, his talk upon any 
other topic must be scant and jejune in- 
deed. The only cheerful side which his 
prospective visit turns to him is that if 
he were not with Mrs. Byng, he would be 
with Amelia ; and that the friendlily in- 
different eyes of the former will, at all 
events, be less likely than the hungril¥ 
loving ones of the latter to detect that he 
has not slept a wink, and that he has not 
the remotest idea what he is talking about. 
If he were to follow his inclination, he 
would be bestowing his company this 
morning upon neither friend nor sweet- 
heart, but would be ransacking Florence 
for the piece of information he had yester- 
day promised those two woe-begone women 
to procure for them. 

Meanwhile he knocks at Mrs. Byng’s 
door, and is quickly bidden enter by a 
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cheerful English voice, the welcoming 
alacrity of whose tones shames his own 
want of pleasure in the meeting. Buthe 
is too unfortunately honest to express a 
joy he does not experience, and only says, 
with a slight accent of reproach as he 
takes her ready hand, heartily held out: 

“ You should not spring these surprises 
upon us.” 

She laughs a little guiltily. 

“Tt—it was a sudden thought; you 
see I—I had never seen Perugia.” 

He laughs too. “Poor Perugia! I 
think it would have blushed unseen for a 
good many more years if you had not 
begun to doubt the efficiency of my chap- 
eronage. Confess! you have come to 
look after the precious baby-boy, have 
you not?” 

“Willy has an engagement this morn- 
ing,” she answers, slowly, and with less 
radiance, “ nothing could be sweeter and 
dearer than he was, and he is going to 
take me somewhere this afternoon—to 
Fiesole or Petraia, or somewhere else de- 
lightful; but this morning he has an en- 
gagement. He did not tell me what it 
was, and I did not like to tease him with 
questions. You”—with a rather wistful 
glance of interrogation at her companion 
—“ do not happen to know what it is ?” 

Jim shakes his head, while a rather 
deeper shade than habitually lies upon it 
settles on his careworn forehead. It is 
perfectly true that he knows nothing of 
young Byng’s engagement, but yet he has 

® shrewd suspicion to what quarter of 
the town that engagement will lead him. 

“So that I rather counted upon you,” 
continues Mrs. Byng, turning with a 
somewhat crestfallen air to the window. 

“ And you did not count in vain,” re- 
plies Burgoyne, with a sort of forced 
gallantry. 

Protected by this happy misconception, 
she sets off, all smiles, and they go to the 
Accademia delle Belli Arti. 

To Mrs. Byng, whose spirits have been 
raised to a pitch even higher than their 





usual, it is all one where she goes, so that 
she is taken somewhere, to see something, 
They stare up at the big young David, 
and stand before Fra Angelico’s ineffably 
happy Paradiso. They look at Botti- 
celli’s “Spring,” fantastic wanton, with 
her wildly-flowered gown, and her lapful 
of roses. The room in which she and her 
joyous mates stand, with their odd smiles, 
is one of the smaller of the gallery. Itis 
rather a narrow one, and has an open 
window, giving upora little court, where, 
in a neglected garden-close, wall-flowers 
are growing, and sending in their familiar 
perfume. The sweet Francia saints in 
the picture hung on the wall directly op- 
posite, and the rapt Madonna must surely 
smell them. If they do not, it- must be 
because a young couple, he and she, who 
are leaning out in their eagerness to enjoy 
it, have intercepted all the homely fra- 
grance. Jim’s eyes are still on the 
“Spring,” when his attention is diverted 
by hearing the voice of Mrs. Byng at his 
elbow addressing him in an excited tone: 

“Why, there’s Willy! Do you not 
see? There, leaning out of that window, 
and who—who is the lady he has with 
him ?” 

Jim looks quickly in the direction in- 
dicated, and at once recognizes a slender 
gray figure which to-day has not assumed 
its white holiday gown. Elizabeth, whom 
he had been pitifully picturing lying 
heart-struck on a sofa in the seclusion of 
her own little entresol, probably with 
lowered blinds and tear-smarting eyes, is 
leaning on the window-ledge with her 
back to the pictures—she whom he had 
always credited with so delicate a sensi- 
bility for art, with her back to the pic- 
tures, as if the live picture which Byng’s 
eager face presents to her pleases her bet- 
ter. A sense of indignation at having 
been tricked out of his compassion makes 
him forget to answer the question ad- 
dressed to him, until it is repeated in a 
still more urgent key. 

“ Who is she? Who canshe be? Have 














not you an idea? He has not seen us! 
Had not we better creep quietly away? 
Most likely he would rather not meet me ; 
Icould not bear to make him look fool- 
ish !’” 

The suggestion that there can be any- 
thing calculated to put Willy to the blush 
in being discovered in conversation with 
Miss Le Marchant has the effect of giv- 
ing Burgoyne rapidly back his power of 
speech. 

“What nonsense!” he cries, almost 
rudely, “ I wish you would not let your 
imagination run away with you so, and, 
of course, I know who she is; she is an— 
an acquaintance of mine. I—I presented 
Willy to her ; she is Miss Le Marchant.” 

“Miss Le Who?” repeats the mother, 
eagerly, catching the name as imperfectly 
as we usually do a name that is unfa- 
miliar to us, proving how much of imagi- 
nation and memory must go to eke out 
all our hearing. “An acquaintance of 
yours, is she? Oh! then, of course” 
(drawing a long breath of relief ), “ she is 
all right.” 

“All right! of course she is all right.” 

“ But she is lovely!” cries Mrs. Byng, 
not paying much heed to the testy em- 
phasis of her companion’s asseveration, 
and continuing to stare at the unwitting 
girl; “ what.a dear little face! but,” the 
alarm returning again into her voice, “ is 
it possible that she is here alone with 
him? If so, of course she is American.” 

“Of course she is not,” answers Bur- 
goyne, half laughing at the plaintive in- 
tensity of this last appeal; “of course 
she is all that there is of most English, 
and there is her mother, as large as life, 
within a yard and a half of her; there, 
do not you see ?” 

Mrs. Byng removes her eyes from the 
daughter and fixes them with a scarcely 
less degree of interest upon the then in- 
dicated parent. 

“So that is the mother, is it? a very 
niee-looking woman, and what beautiful 
white hair. Mrs. Le what did you 
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say their name was? Ah! Willy has 
seen us, poor boy!’ (laughing) “how 
guilty he looks! here he comes !” 

And in point of fact the young man, 
having given a very indubitable start and 
said something hurried to his companion, 
is seen advancing quasi-carelessly to meet 
the two persons, the object of whose ob- 
servation he has for some minutes so un- 
consciously been. 

“Ts not this a coincidence ?” cries Mrs. 
Byng, with a rather nervously playful 
accent ; “it is a coincidence, though it 
may not look like one! But do not be 
afraid ; we know our places, we are not 
going to offer to join you!” 

“What should I be afraid of?” replies 
the young man, the color—always as 
ready as a school miss’s to put him to 
shame—mantling in his handsome, 
smooth cheeks. ‘I am like the Spanish 
hidalgo, who never knew what fear was 
till he snuffed a candle with his fingers. 
So you and Jim are having a happy day 
among the pictures. Do not you like 
‘Spring?’ I love her, though. I am sure 
she was a real baggage !” 

But this ingenious attempt to divert the 
current of his parent’s ideas into another 
channel is scarcely so successful as it de- 
serves. 

*‘ Will you introduce me to her?” she 
asks eagerly, and not heeding, evidently 
not even hearing, the empty question con- 
tained in the last half of his speech; 
“does she know that I am your mother? 
Will you introduce me to her?” 

It seems a simple and natural request 
enough, and yet the young man percep- 
tibly hesitates. He even tries to turn it 
off by a clumsy and entirely pointless jest. 

“Introduce you to her? to whom? to 
‘Spring?’ I am really afraid that my ac- 
quaintance with her scarcely justifies such 
a liberty!” 

A look of surprise and of natural an- 
noyance clouds the cheerful eagerness of 
Mrs. Byng’s face. 

‘‘Ts that a joke, dear?” she asks, with 


























































































































































































































a rather vexed smile; “ it is not a very 
good one, is it? Well, Jim, I must apply 
to you then; you can have no objection 
to presenting me to your friends ?” 

“ Of course not, of course not,” replies 
he, with a stammering unreadiness, ‘‘ I 
shall be delighted, only—” 

“Only what? Ah! here they come! 
they save us the trouble of going after 
them.” 

As she speaks, indeed, Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant and Elizabeth are seen nearing the 
little group, but it is soon apparent that 
this movement on their part is by no 
means owing to any wish or even willing- 
ness to make Mrs. Byng’s acquaintance. 
It is indeed solely due to there being no 
egress from the room at that end of it 
where they have been standing, so, that, 
if they wish to leave it, they must neces- 
sarily retrace their steps and pass the 
three persons who are so busily discussing 
them. They do this so quickly and with 
so resolute an air of not wishing to be de- 
layed in their exit, bestowing a couple of 
such smileless and formal bows upon the 
two men, that it would have needed a 
much more determined obstruction than 
either of those gentlemen is prepared to 
offer to arrest their progress. In a mo- 
ment they are through the doorway and 
out of sight. Mrs. Byng looks after 
them, with her mouth open. 

“'They—they—are obliged to go home, 
they—they are in a great hurry !” says the 
younger man, observing the displeased 
astonishment expressed by his mother’s 
countenance, and with a lame effort at 
explanation. 

‘So they seemed when first we caught 
sight of them,” retorts she, drily. 

“ They—they are not going out at all 
at present, they—they do not wish to 
make any fresh acquaintance: oh! by 
the bye, I forgot something I had to say 
to—I will be back in a moment !” 

So saying, he shoots off in pursuit of 
the retreated figures, and Mrs. Byng and 
her escort are again left tete-d-tete. 
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“Are you quite sure that she is al} 
right?” asks the lady, looking at Jim 
with a penetrating glance that he does 
not enjoy, “because, if so, why was she so 
determined not to know me?” 

‘‘ How can I tell?” answers he, testily, 
“ Perhaps—who knows ?”—laughing un- 
mirthfully—‘‘ perhaps she was not sure 
that you were all right!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A.tTHoucH Mrs. Byng always speaks 
of Miss Wilson as “ Amelia,” and is ac- 
quainted with every detail of that young 
lady’s uneventful history—thanks to a 
long series of direct and interested ques- 
tions, addressed through a considerable 
number of years, to her friend Jim, as to 
his betrothed—she has no personal ac- 
quaintance with the latter. She is so de- 
termined, however, to repair this omission, 
now that so highly favorable an oppor- 
tunity is presented as their common stay 
in the same small city, that Jim is power- 
less to hinder her from arranging a joint 
expedition of the two parties—herself 
and her son on the one side, and Jim with 
his future wife and sister-in-law on the 
other, to Careggi, on the afternoon of the 
same day as had witnessed her abortive 
attempt to add Elizabeth Le Marchant 
and her mother to the list of her acquain- 
tances. 

The day is one of even Italy’s best, an 
air as soft as feathers, and full of April 
odors—a bright gay sun. The vines are 
rushing into leaf; they that ten days ago 
looked such hopeless sticks, little juicy 
leaves uncurling and spreading on each, 
and the mulberry trees, round which they 
twine, are rushing out, too, at the tri- 
umphant call of the spring. 

The party being of the unmanageable 
number five, has to be divided between 
two fiacres, whereof Mrs. Byng, in pur- 
suance of her determination to know 
Amelia, insists upon occupying the first 
in tete-d-tete with Miss Wilson, while Ce- 
























cilia and the two men fill the other. The 
latter makes but a silent load. Byng is, 
for him, out of spirits, and finding that 
Cecilia has virtually abandoned her suit, 
is glad to lapse into his own reflections. 
His example is followed by Jim, whose 
temper is ruffled by being again obliged 
to defer the quest he is still feverishly 
anxious to pursue, despite the shock of 
the morning’s meeting at the Accademia. 

They reach the villa, and leave their 
vehicles, glad to think that two of the 
perennially tired Florentine cab-horses 
will have a pause of rest. 

As they issue out again from the house’s 
shadow into the sun-drenched garden, 
Mrs. Byng joins Burgoyne, who is walk- 
ing a little apart. 

“T like Amelia,” she says, confiden- 
tially; “such a nice pillowy sort of 
woman; not too clever, and, O Jim! 
poor soul, how fond she is of you!” 

It must always be pleasant to hear that 
the one absolutely good thing which this 
life has to offer is lavishly heaped upon 
us by the person with whom we are to 
pass that life, and perhaps pleasure is the 
emotion evidenced by the silent writhe 
with which Jim receives this piece of in- 
formation. 

“Not, of course, that she told me so in 
so many words,” continues his friend, per- 
ceiving that her speech is received in a 
silence that may mean disappraval of any 
intrusion into the sanctuary of his affec- 
tions ; “ but one can see with half an eye. 
Poor Amelia, she beamed all over when I 
said one or two little civil things about 
you! She worships the very ground you 
tread .on !” 

He writhes again. “I hope that that 
is one of your “figures of speech,” he an- 
swers, constrainedly. 

The not unnatural result of the tone in 
which he utters this sentence, no less than 
the words themselves, is to quench the 
fire of Mrs. Byng’s benevolent eulogies, 
and as she cannot at once hit upon an- 
other topic and is by no means sure that 
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her countenance does not betray the 
rather snubbed dismay produced by the 
reception of her amenities, she is not sorry 
when Jim presently leaves her. Being, 
however, of a very sanguine disposition, 
and seeing him a little later sitting peace- 
fully on a garden seat beside his fiancée, 
she hopes that her words, though not very 
handsomely received at the time, may 
bear fruit later for Amelia’s benefit. 
“And he always was very undemonstra- 
tive,” she adds, to herself, consolatorily. 
“Nobody would have guessed that he 
was delighted to see me this morning, and 
yet, of course, he was.” 

The sun is growing visibly lower, and 
the Ave Maria comes ringing solemnly 
from the city. The seat to which Jim 
has remorsefully led his lady-love is a 
stone bench, shaded by a honeysuckle 
bower, close to a fountain. The fountain 
is not playing now; but round about it 
first a marten wheels, dipping in the water 
the end of her fleet wings; then a little 
bat prematurely flits, for it is still broad 
daylight. Broad, indeed, and bounteous 
is the daylight of Italy, Around them is 
the lush, unmown grass; full of homely 
field flowers, buttercups, catch-flies, 
daisies, ragged robins, while from some 
bush near by a nightingale is pouring 
out all the infinite variety of her ravish- 
ing song. Jim leans back listening, with 
his hands behind his head, steeped in a 
half-voluptuous sadness. He is oppressed 
by the thought of Amelia’s great love. 
Is the nightingale’s splendid eloquence 
really the voice of the poor dumb passion 
beside him, lent to Amelia to plead her 
cause? The high-flown poetry of the 
idea fills his heart with an imaginative 
yearning kindness toward her. He is in 
the act of turning to face her, with a more 
lover-like speech on his lips than has 
hovered there for years when Amelia 
herself anticipates him. 

“ And to think that it is only April!” 
she says with an air of prosaic astonish- 
ment. “ Last April we had four inches 
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of snow on the front drive. It was when 
Cecilia had the mumps.” 

“When Cecilia had the mumps?” 
repeats Burgoyne in a rather dazed 
voice. “I did not know that Cecilia ever 
had the mumps.” 

This is the form into which are frozen 
the love-words that the nightingale and 
the perfume of the Tuscan flowers and 
the Ave Maria had so nearly brought to 
his tongue. 

“T like your friend very much; I think 
that she is a very nice woman.” 

This time Burgoyne has no difficulty in 
responding immediately. Miss Wilson’s 
first speech had so effectually chased his 
dreams that he can now reply with com- 
mon-place kindliness : 

“She has just been button-holing me 
to make the same confidence about you.” 

** And she is so fond of you,” continues 
Amelia. 

He laughs. 

“She has just confided to me that so 
are you,” then, with a hurried change of 
tone, in dread lest the last speech shall 
call out some expression of the mute pent 
passion always lurking in her patient 
eyes, he adds, lightly, “ I seem to be very 
generally beloved!” 

As the great sun droops, the honey- 
suckle above their heads seems to give out 
more generously its strong clean sweet- 
ness. The rest of the party have drifted 
away out of sight and hearing; but by 
and by their voices are again heard and 
their returning forms seen. As they draw 
near, it appears that their orignal num- 
ber of three has been augmented by the 
addition of two men; and a still nearer 
approach reveals who the two men are. 
Mrs. Byng leads the way, talking ani- 
matedly to Mr. Greenock, who is evi- 
dently an old acquaintance. Byng trails 
after them by himself, and the rear is 
brought up by Cecilia and a portly, 
clerically-dressed figure, whom Jim at 
once recognizes as the Devonshire clergy- 
man, his failure in obtaining information 
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about whom has embittered and fidgeted 
his whole day. 

Amelia looks after them with a beneyo- 
lent smile. Her sense of humor is neither 
keen nor quick, but there is a touch of 
very mild sarcasm in her voice, as she 
says, watching her sister’s retreating 
figure : 

“Cecilia has found a new friend, a 
clergyman again ; do you know what his 
name is?” 

“T believe it is Burton or Bruton, or 
something of the sort,” replies Jim, re- 
luctantly. “I should have thought that 
she had had enough of the Church. She 
has not taken my advice of sticking to 
the laity. Shall we—shall we follow 
them ?” 

This last suggestion is the result of a 
vague, uneasy feeling that, by keeping 
within earsliot, he may exercise some 
check upon their conversation. 

“Why should we?” replies Amelia, 
for once in her life running counter toa 
proposition of her lover’s, and turning 
her meek eyes affectionately upon him; 
“we are so well here, are not we? and” 
(laughing) “ we should spoil sport.” 

Amelia does not share her lover’s un- 
easiness, as indeed why should she? She 
puts the expected tip into the young Tus- 
ean’s dirty brown hand and leans her 
head enjoyingly on the back of the stone 
seat. 

“‘T think I like to come to these sort 
of places with you even better than to 
picture galleries,” she says with an into- 
nation of extreme content. 

“Do you, dear?” replies he, absently, 
with his uneasy eyes still searching the 
spot at which Cecilia and, her escort had 
disappeared. “Of course you are quite 
right, ‘God made the country, and man 
made the—’ Ah!” 

The substitution of this ejaculation for 
the noun which usually concludes the 
proverb is due to the fact of the couple 
he is interested in having come back into 
sight, retracing their steps, and again ap- 


























proaching. It is Cecilia who isspeaking, 
and in her eagerness she has raised her 
voice. 

“You may depend upon me; I assure 
you I am as safe as a church; if I had 
chosen I might have made a great deal of 
mischief in my day, but I neverdid. I 
always said that she had a history. I do 
not pretend to be a physiognomist, but I 
said so the first time I saw her. I knew 
that they came from Devonshire. I as- 
sure you, I am as safe asa church !”’ 

It is clear that the clergyman's hesita- 
tion, already perhaps more coy than real, 
is unable to withstand the earnestness of 
Cecilia’s asseverations of her own trust- 
worthiness. 
mouth to respond when an unexpected 
interruption arrests the stream of his elo- 
quence. Jim has sprung from his bench, 
and thrust himself unceremoniously be- 
tween the two interlocutors. 

“Come and see the wistaria,” he says, 
brusquely, addressing the girl ; “ you were 
not with us when we were looking at it, 
were you? You were maintaining the 
other day that wistaria has no scent; 
come and smell it !” 

It is in vain that Cecilia protests that 
she has already seen quite as much of the 
wistaria as she wishes ; that she had never 
denied the potency of its perfume; that 
her legs are giving way beneath her from 
fatigue. Jim marches her relentlessly 
away, nor does he again quit her side 
until he sees her safely seated in the 
fiacre which is to carry her home. It is, 
indeed, his portion to have a tete-d-tete 
drive back to Florence with her, Byng 
having absently stepped into the vehicle 
which bears the other ladies. He draws 
along breath as they jog slowly away 
from the villa, leaving the clergyman 
taking off his tall hat, with a baffled and 
offended air of farewell. He is conscious 
that Cecilia is swelling beside him with 
feelings no less wounded, even for some 
moments before she speaks. 

“You rather cut your own throat,” 
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she says, in an affronted voice, “ when 
you interrupted me and Mr. Burton 
so rudely ; he was on the point of telling 
me something very interesting about your 
dear friends, the Le Marchants ; he knows 
all about them ; he has known Elizabeth 
ever since she was a child.” 

Even across Jim’s alarm and anxiety 
there comes a flash of indignation and 
distaste at the familiar employment of the 
name that even to himself he only pro- 
nounces on his heart’s knees. 

“Who is Elizabeth? Do you mean 
Miss Le Marchant ?” 

“ Mr. Burton talked of her as ‘ Eliza- 
beth,’” replies Cecilia, with a still more 
offended accent at the rebuke implied in 
his words; “one naturally would of a 
person whom one had known in short 
frocks.” 

“ And he—he told you something very 
interesting about her?” 

“No, he did not,” returns Cecilia, 
snappishly, “he had not the chance; he 
was just beginning when you rushed in 
like a bull in a china shop, and now ”— 
in a key of excessive vexation—“I 
shall probably never have another chance 
of hearing, as he leaves Florence to-mor- 
row.” 

Jim’s heart gives a bound. 

“ Leaves Florence to-morrow, does he?” 
he repeats, eagerly. 

“T do not know why you should seem 
so delighted to hear it,” rejoins Cecilia, 
looking at him from under her smart hat, 
with a mixture of surprise and resent- 
ment. “Ido not see anything particu- 
larly exhilarating in losing an agreeable 
acquaintance almost as soon as one has 
made it !” 

“Perhaps—perhaps it was a false 
alarm,” says Jim, set, to some extent, 
on his guard by her evident astonishment 
at the keenness of his interest in the sub- 
ject, “ perhaps ””—beginning to laugh— 
“he only said it to frighten you ; why do 
you think that he is leaving Florence to- 
morrow ?” 
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“‘ Because he told me so,” answers she, 
impatiently, “he isat the Grand Bretagne, 
and he was complaining of not being com- 
fortable there, and I was advising him to 
move to another hotel, and he said, ‘ Oh! 
no, it was not worth while, as he was 
leaving Florence to-morrow.’ ” 

Jim draws a long breath, and leans 
back in his corner of the fiacre. He has 
gained the information he sought. It has 
come to his hand at the very time he was 
chafing most at his inability to go in quest 
of it. 

“So your interruption was the more 
provoking,’ continues Cecilia, her in- 
dignation puffing out and ruffling its 
feathers at the recollection of her wrongs, 
“as it was our last chance of meeting; 
however, you cut your own throat, as he 
evidently knew something very interest- 
ing about your dear friends, something 
which he does not generally tell people, 
and which he would not have told me 
only that he saw at once I was no blab.” 
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Jim shivers. He had only just been 
in time, then—only just in time to stop 
the mouth of this blatant backbiter jn 
priest’s raiment. His companion looks 
at him curiously. 

“ Are you cold?” she asks, “or did a 
goose walk over your grave? Why did 
you shiver?” 

He pulls himself together. 

“T was shivering,’ he says, compelling 
himself to assume the rallying tone in 
which he is apt to address the girl beside 
him, “at the thought of the peril I had 
saved youfrom. My poor Cis, have not 
you and I suffered enough already at the 
hands of the Church ?” 

She reddens. 

“Though I do not pretend to any great 
sensitiveness on the subject, I think you 
have worn that old joke nearly off its 
legs.” 

But during the rest of the drive she 
utters no further lament over her lost 
clergyman. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HARACTER. In our firm belief in 
the power of influence we are apt to 
forget the power of character. Let a 
man be true and pure, firm in principle, 
and in love with goodness, and among all 
the various influences which bear upon 
him the best will be the most forcible, 
while the worst will glance aside, receiv- 
ing no response from within. On the 
other hand, if he be inclined to self-in- 
dulgence, or evil passions, or low desires, 
he will find plenty of outside influences 
to tempt him, on which he will throw the 
blame of his misdoings, while the in- 
fluences for good are as powerless upon 
him as they are forcible on another. It 
is the same world of humanity upon 
which the optimist and the pessimist look 
and from which they form such antago- 


nistic conclusions. Must it not be that 
as they gaze the reflection of their own 
minds mingles with the picture so as to 
convey to each one wholly different im- 
pressions from those of the other? 





Ir is very difficult to know just how 
much we ought to expect from our fel- 
low-men, but it is far better to err on the 
side of expecting too little than too much. 
It is so easy to make too little allowance 
for deficient training, for unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, for incapacity, for inexpe 
rience. 


You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people; why not 
make earnest effort to confer that pleasure 
on others. 























ONE NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 


HERE could be no doubt about it any 
longer—I had lost my way in the 
Bush. The faint wheel-marks, which for 
the last two miles had served me for a 
track, had suddenly vanished altogether. 
They had been difficult enough to follow 
in the failing light ; once lost, it was im- 
possible to find them again. I hunted 
diligently, but I hunted in vain. Nor 
did I quite abandon the search until the 
darkness was complete, and by that time 
my mare was so obviously used up that 
I dismounted and led her. 

[t was an unpleasant predicament, of 
course. There was, however, no real 
danger in the situation. I was in no un- 
inhabited region; I was within seventy 
miles, in a northeastern direction, of 
Melbourne—the Melbourne of to-day. 
The district abounded in small holdings 
and free selections. Supper and a blanket 
insome small homestead were merely a 
question of time. All I had to do was 
to bear steadily in one direction, and I 
should most certainly strike some fence 
Within a mile or two. By following the 
first fence I came to, sooner or later I 
must reach a gate. There I should find 
a track of some sort, and the track would 
lead me to a house, and I should be all 
right. A little patience was all that was 
required, nothing more. I had been rid- 
ing all day, so that it was rather an agree- 
able change than otherwise to get off and 
walk for awhile. In any case, I pushed 
on cheerfully enough, to begin with. 

It was a cold night in late autumn. 
The white stars froze in a clear, slaty sky. 
Rain had fallen heavily early in the week, 
and the grass under foot was still very 
wet. I wore thin, side-spring boots, of a 
pattern much in vogue in the Bush ; they 
are nice light boots to ride in, but if you 
walk in them through wet grass they let 
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in the moisture at once ; so, of course, my 
feet became wet and cold. This naturally 
interfered with my good spirits. But it 
was not until I descended from the broken, 
sparsely-timbered, airy country in which 
I had dismounted into a low-lying and 
dismal forest of dead gum-trees that I 
became positively dispirited. 

The impression upon the imagination 
is that of a vast chamber of gigantic 
spectres—a kind of grotesque sylvan Val- 
halla. The effect upon the mind is de- 
pressing in broad daylight, but at night, 
if you are at all nervous, it is a little 
short of terrifying. I am not exactly 
nervous, but I confess to at least one in- 
ward shudder as I dragged my tired mare 
through the horrible place. I own that 
I was thankful to get out of it. 

I was still more thankful, however, 
when at last I actually struck the fence, 
which I had made sure of finding sooner 
or later. But my good fortune was only 
beginning. I had followed the fence 
barely a hundred yards when I descried 
a light, dim and far away through the 
trees on the other side of the fence, but 
an unmistakable light. 

The fence was of brushwood. I suc- 
ceeded in finding a low place, which I did 
not scruple to make lower still, and then 
I contrived to get the mareacross. Then 
I remounted, seeing that the end was 
near, and pressed on toward the light as 
eagerly as you please. Ten minutes ago 
I had been full of misgiving, which, no 
doubt, was liable to return any moment, 
but now, at any rate, I thought only of 
the light and of the cheer that awaited 
me beyond the light. 

I did not know at all where I was. 
Very possibly that light was within no 
great distanceof the township which was 
my proper destination; in that case I 
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should, of course, push on without delay. 
But unless it was a really short distance, 
I knew that it would be beyond the pres- 
ent powers of my exhausted beast. There 
would then be nothing for it but to spend 
the night at the homestead that showed 
this kindly light. Nor would there be 
anything out of the way in that, for in 
the Bush hospitality is sought and dis- 
pensed pretty much asa matter-of-course, 
and for my part I was not in the mood to 
refuse anybody’s hospitality that night. 
In anticipation I accepted it gratefully, 
watching the light. That light, I dared 
say, sprang from a grand log-fire roaring 
up a great, square, wooden chimney. I 
enjoyed the cheerful scene in advance. I 
warmed myself at the fire, and listened to 
the welcome hissing of boiling water in 
the “billy.” 

When, however, I came close enough 
to my guiding light to frame it-in the 
square outline of a window, either the 
fire within had burnt low or I had over- 
estimated its quality in my first elation on 
beholding it. The light was dim, but 
steady. No doubt then that I had mis- 
judged its quality, it was probably mere 
lamplight after all. 

I now struck a picket-fence, which I 
followed until I came to the gate. As I 
opened the gate the inevitable chorus of 
barking dogs burst forth. I made out 
the dark outline of a long, low roof 
against the star-lit sky. I rode up to the 
veranda. A man’s voice was quieting 
the dogs. I could not distinguish the 
man himself; he did not come directly 
between me and the dim square of the 
window, or the flood of faint light that 
proceeded from a door newly opened, 
and the rest of the veranda was in deep 
darkness. I rode up quite close to the 
veranda before speaking. 

“Am I far from the township ?” I then 
asked. 

There was a somewhat chilling silence, 
and no movement in the veranda, though 
I knew there was some one there. At 
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length a hard, metallic voice answered 
me : 

“ What township ?” 

I gave the township its name. The 
same unaccountable pause preceded the 
reply. 

“You are seven miles from there.” 

The tones were monotonous as well as 
metallic. Seeing that the talking was to 
be all on.one side, I hastened to explain 
my position. 

“T have been off the track since sun- 
down. About sundown I was showna 
short cut by a drover, and this is the re- 
sult of taking it. It was an old, faint, 
disused track, and impossible to follow 
afterdark. As it is, here I am, with my 
mare dead beat. She isn’t mine, either; 
I am taking her down to Melbourne for a 
man. We have come from close to Euroa 
to-day, and she’s just off the grass, and a 
bit soft. She cannot possibly travel seven 
more miles; while, as for me, I’m famish- 
ing.” 

I spoke impulsively ; but I was really 
very hungry as well as chilled to the 
bone. There should have been but one 
answer possible, and that a ready one. 
To my surprise and vexation there was no 
answer at all, but an even longer pause’ 
than before. I broke the silence myself 
this time, and abruptly. 

“ Will you kindly tell me where I can 
get accommodation ?” 

Promptly, by comparison, I received 
the cheering information that there was 
no place but that. And there was not 
the faintest accent of invitation in the 
strange cold, even tones. 

“ Then,” said I, with excusable warmth, 
considering the customary treatment of 
strangers in the Bush, “ I see that I am to 
camp out under some gum-tree. Per- 
haps, at any rate, you are open to a bar- 
gain for something'to eat and drink ?” 

“Let me think; you want accommo- 
dation for man and horse,” said the voice, 
very slowly, as though the man were try- 
ing hard to realize the inconceivable. 























“You want accommodation—in my 
house.” 

“Not necessarily in your house,” I 
took him up, shortly. “I want nothing 
that is not willingly given, and nothing 
that I cannot pay for.” 

“But—let me think; you might not 
want to go away first thing in the morn- 
ing; and, if you did not go away first 
thing—” 

“Thanks! that’s quite sufficient,” I 
said. “I’lltrouble you no further. [ll 
go away now, this moment, if I have to 
walk every inch of the seven miles.” 

A short, square figure stepped down 
from the dark veranda, a hand grasped 
my bridle. “ You will do nothing of the 
kind !” 

“What doyou mean?” I said, angrily. 

“What I say: you will do nothing of 
the kind ; you will stop, and put up with 
the best I can give you. Itis not much; 
but you shall haveit. Getoff. I'll take 
your horse to the stable.” 

Hospitality at last—in the mere words. 
There was none in the voice. The voice 
was unaltered. 

As I dismounted, the man turned from 
me, crossed the veranda, entered the 
dimly-outlined door, and returned with a 
kerosene lamp in his hands. The win- 
dow and thedoor were now both invisible. 
The lamp, then, had been the only light 
after all—there was no fire. Yet I had 
distinctly heard the man exchange words 
with some one when he went to fetch the 
lamp. That person, whoever it was, was 
now left in total darkness. This seemed 
odd—but not more odd than that two 
people should be sitting up without a fire 
on such an exceedingly cold night. I fol- 
lowed my host to the stable, still more 
puzzled. 

In the stable, he bid me hold the lamp, 
observing that he would soon make all 
snug for the mare. He was as good as 
his word ; he stripped her of everything, 
gave her the best stall, brought her water 
in a bucket, and a first-rate feed of chaff 
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and oats, all of which he did with his own 
hands, with a slow deliberation, more like 
mechanical action than mere “ pottering,” 
and without speaking a word. Mean- 
while I held the lamp in several positions 
each of which facilitated a separate scru- 
tiny of my host’s face. I examined my 
strange, silent host from several different 
points of view. I had seen outside that 
he was short, and compactly built; but 
his voice, hard and strange though it was, 
had sounded to my ears like the voice of 
middle age: whereas I now perceived that 
the man was an old man—-sixty, or there- 
abouts. His beard was gray and flowing, 
and the furrows upon his sallow face were 
worn deep by time. His features struck 
me as thin and sharp—unnaturally so, 
for he was by no means a thin man; but 
rather thickset. His eyes, however, I re- 
member best. Indeed, I shall never for- 
get them. There was a most strange ex- 
pression in his pale blue eyes. It wasa 
wild, far-away, distracted expression, like 
the eyes of madness ; it was a still and 
stony expression—like the eyes of the 
dead. There was nothing positively dis- 
agreeable in the cold, hard eye; there had 
been nothing absolutely unpleasant in the 
hard, cold tones ; but there was something 
that I did not like in the combination of 
the two. 

We returned to the front of the house. 
Front and back the house was now in 
complete darkness. Apart from the 
darkness, it seemed to me that a palpable 
gloom enveloped the premises.) We 
crossed the veranda, and then the thres- 
hold of a long and lofty room, in whieh, 
the light of the lamp we carried, after 
striking upward upon the rafters, seemed 
to lose itself in a starless sky. And to 
me the room seemed colder than the open 
air. Before the hearth knelt a woman. 
I saw at once that the miserable task that 
engaged her was an attempt to resuscitate 
a fire which had scarcely a spark of life 
remaining. She turned her head as we 
entered, and then I saw that her face was 
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white and wan. Then she bent forward 
again to her forlorn task. 

Nothing was said. The man placed the 
lamp upon a bare wooden table in the 
centre, and sat down without a word 
upon an old horse-hair settle on the 
farther side of the table. 

The silence was intolerable. I, at least, 
found it so. I went over to the woman 
and offered to make up the fire for her. 
Immediately she rose, with a slow, lan- 
guid movement, and I knelt down. The 
ashes were cold as well as white, and be- 
yond resurrection ; so I asked for fresh 
wood, and when the young woman fetched 
it I quickly kindled the fire. The fire 
was blazing famously, and roaring up the 
great square wooden chimney’when I got 
up from my knees. 

Already I discovered a slight change in 

the melancholy countenances of my enter- 
taivers. They were watching the fire, the 
woman standing, the man from his seat 
on the settle. There was—though small 
indeed—yet a perceptible increment of 
intelligence in the man’s dull gaze; and 
the wretchedness in his companion’s pale 
face was less starkly conspicuous. What- 
ever might be the reason of their pro- 
found gloom, the fire was evidently warm- 
ing their hearts. This impression was 
confirmed when the woman suddenly 
turned her back upon it and went swiftly 
—even hastily—to a cupboard, from 
which she produced tea-things ; and when 
the old man opened his lips and exclaimed, 
“Tea!” there was in that commonplace 
monosyllable a human ring which I wel- 
comed even more than the material 
blessing which the word promised. I had 
almost forgotten my hunger during the 
few minutes I had spent in that cold, 
sepulchral room. But now the room was 
gradually ,warming, and so, it seemed, 
were the people. I even conversed with 
the womam while she made the tea. 

She was young, evidently the old man’s 
daughter, though her eyes were dark. 
But for the extreme pallor of her face, 
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and its haggard contour she might haye 
been handsome. And she talked to me 
amiably, making a desperate effort to 
seem cheerful, though grief was always 
in her voice. I tried also to draw theold 
man into the conversation ; but all to no 
purpose. He took the tea that was 
handed to him and drank it eagerly, but 
after that he relapsed into his former 
condition. The firelight somewhat softened 
his hard, fixed glance, but that was all, 
Indeed, it became more and more a va- 
cant stare, until it decided me as to what 
the old man’s condition really was. 

“Mad!” I said to myself. “Melan- 
choly mad, perhaps. Harmless in any 
case ; but mad! No wonder the girl looks 
sad, and wan, and old beyond her years, 
with such a charge as this! But, to be 
sure, she cannot be entirely alone with 
him; there must be some one who looks 
after the selection.” 

And so there was. I was finishing a 
hearty and orthodox meal of mutton and 
damper when a heavy tread sounded in 
the veranda, and a young man entered. 
It was at once plain that the new-comer 
and the girl were brother and sister. 
They had the same dark eyes and hair; 
they had also the same pallor, and 4 
common sadness of expression. The 
brother appeared to be the younger of the 
two. I could not help seeing glances pass 
between them, and the young man nod 
in answer to some understood question. 
A few brief undertones also passed, and 
he and I exchanged nods. The old man, 
however, took no notice of his son; still 
sitting on the horse-hair settle, his hands 
resting upon his knees, his head some 
what bent, and his eyes fastened stead- 
fastly upon the glowing logs, he did not 
even turn his head, or give any indication 
that he was aware of a new arrival. | 
had no need to watch the sad expressive 
glances of his children to become more 
and more fully persuaded that the old 
man was a lunatic. 

The young man sat down near the fire 
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dejectedly enough, and immediately 
pulled off his boots. He had the appear- 
ance of a man who has walked far. I 
asked him if this was the case, and he 
told me that he had walked from the 
township, seven miles off. He spoke ina 
hushed, mysterious tone; but this did 
not puzzle me. No new peculiarity of 
this unfortunate family could puzzle me 
now. Presently, he inquired how I had 
come there, and I told him. 

“ He put up your horse for you ?” whis- 
pered the young man, nodding toward his 
father. 

“Yes,” I said, and he asked no more. 
But I saw him gazing intently at his 
father’s face, while compassion filled his 
own. 

I looked also, and the old man’s position 
was quite unchanged. His strange, settled 
stare might, perhaps, have been mistaken 
for profound reverie; but not for long ; 
to watch him for any length of time was to 
rest assured that behind those pale, vacant, 
passionless eyes the rational faculty had 
ceased to exist. 

We sat in gloomy silence, the son and 
I; the daughter, I imagined, had retired 
for the night—when she presently reap- 
peared. She had been preparing a room 
for me, it seemed, for, pointing to an 
open door, exactly opposite the door that 
opened upon the veranda, she said that 
my room was ready. ‘There was another 
door on the same side of the room—the 
back of the horse-hair settle just filling 
the space of wall between the two—which 
probably led into another bed-room ; but 
it wasshut. A fourth door communicated 
witha passage. I protested that a blanket 
in any odd corner would have been 
sufficient for my needs, and apologized for 
the evident trouble I had given ; but the 
girl did not hear me. Stooping over the 
old man, she had thrown one arm tenderly 
around his neck, and was whispering to 
him in soft, wheedling tones, such as one 
might use with a sick and self-willed child. 
Her words did not reach me. Neither did 
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the old man seem to hear them, for he did 
not even raise his eyes ; and theson, look- 
ing up, said gently: 

“Leave him be, Molly. It’s no use. 
He will go when he’s tired out; not 
before.” 

Clearly they wanted the poor man to go 
to bed, and he would not. I saw tears in 
the dark eyes of the girl as she turned 
away, and slowly left the room. 

Again we sat without speaking. Fire 
and lamp burned low together. The ag- 
gressive ticking of a noisy little clock 
alone broke the silence of the room; it 
seemed noisy and aggressive now, though 
I had not noticed it before; so I suppose 
this silence was the longest and most pro- 
found of all. For the first time I glanced 
up to the chimney-piece and read the face 
of the clock. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes! I would have guessed the time was 
between ten and eleven; it was between 
twelve and one! I must have been much 
lenger at fault among the gum-trees than 
I had supposed ; it must have been nearly 
eleven when I saw the light. Then how 
strange that there should have been a 
light to see at that hour! How strange 
that, in the Bush, where people are com- 
monly abed by ten at latest, I should have 
found these people sitting up at eleven, 
in the cold, without a fire! And how 
strange that the son should return from 
such a long walk only at midnight, when 
no doubt his morning’s work begun before 
daybreak! This, indeed, was the strangest 
part of the business, for the madman was 
not concerned in it; and I had no reason 
as yet to suppose that the son was less 
sane than I was. Mystified, in spite of 
my determination to be mystified no longer 
on discovering that there was insanity in 
the house, I rose, saying that I would 
turn in. 

My companion knocked the ashes from 
his -pipe and rose, too. 

“T will do the same—after one more 
try to get him to go.” 

He stood before the old man. as he spake 
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and laid his two hands upon the other’s 
shoulders, and cried in a tone so loud, 
comparatively—though, in fact, not loud 
at all—that to my ears it sounded as 
out of place in that room as in an empty 
chancel : 

“Father! father!” 

The old man slowly raised his eyes. 

“ Do go to bed, father.” 

The old man shook his head slowly and 
dropped his eyes, only to raise them again 
with a gleam of interest, sudden and sur- 
prising. 

“Say! did you see to that ?” 

“ Yes, father.’’ 

‘“‘And they’re coming in the morning ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ First thing?” 

“ First thing in the morning.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, looking to- 
ward me; “he’s going first thing. Good!” 

“ Then you'll go to bed ?”’ persisted the 
son. 

‘No. It was clear he would do nosuch 
thing. The young man gave in with a 
heavy sigh. 

“ Tt’s of no earthly use. He must just 
be left. When’s he’s tired out he will go 
of his own accord, and sleep. Come, and 
T’ll show you your room.” 

I followed him through the open door. 
The room was small, but better furnished 
than are the rooms in many more pre- 
tentious homesteads. The bed—which 
did not stand out into the room (a narrow 
room) but hugged the inner wall—looked 
downright thrilling in its snowy purity. 
I had been prepared for no such luxurious 
accommodation, and I bluntly said so, 
though it was to the son of the house. 
He smiled and seemed pleased, as though 
I had expressed appreciation of a family 
trait of which the family were justly 
proud. 

“My mother—” he began; but the 
smile faded from his face, and he stood 
distressed and silent. 

“Your mother—? 
took him up. 


” 


I thoughtlessly 
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“Ts dead!” he said, hastily ; and 
before I could stammer an apology he 
was gone. 

Well, of all the sad homes I had ever 
entered, this was the saddest; one parent 
dead, one of unsound mind! No wonder 
the children were silent, and sad, and 
morbid. 

And the son, at any rate, was morbid, 
How else could one account for a grown 
man leaving one so abruptly at the mere 
mention of a dead parent? He had not 
even shut the door. In shutting it myself 
I could not resist peering once more into 
the outer room. The lamps were grow- 
ing very dim ; the room was again begin- 
ning to lose warmth, for the fire was al- 
most out; but, sitting in his old attitude 
upon the settle, within a yard of my door, 
I could still distinguish the motionless 
outline of the melancholy madman; and, 
by the bend of his gray head, which was 
turned from me, I knew that he was still 
staring vacantly at the dying glow. And 
he was alone in the room. 

Very gently I closed the door; but I 
got into bed with a thoroughly uneasy 
feeling. To state it mildly, I was among 
queer people. My host was mad. Forall 
I knew, his children were tainted with 
incipient madness. It was a harmless 
mania, perhaps; but there could be no 
sense of complete security in lying down 
in the house of a lunatic, however harm- 
less. I lay down without a proper feel- 
ing of gratitude in my breast for having 
a bed to lie upon at all, and not the damp 
grass among the gum-trees. This was the 
least that was due from me, yet I felt 
utterly ungrateful. Cold and dispirited, 
and not a little nervous, I closed my 
eyes, longing for nothing so much as to 
open them and find daylight creeping 
into the room. 

I do not know how long I slept without 
dreaming. I have no idea how long I 
dreamt before waking. They say that 
our most elaborate dreams are the crea 
tion of little more than a moment—the 
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moment before waking. If that be so, a 
moment is enough to force perspiration 
from the forehead, to shake the bones in 
their sockets, to set the teeth chattering 
in one’s head, For I awoke to all these 
sensations. 

I had been out in the night in a spectral 
forest, where all the trees were white and 
ghastly and glittering in the starlight with 
the dews of death. They raised their lean 
arms high into the starry night, and 
ranged themselves in fearful groups 
around me, pointing at me with skeleton 
fingers, as though resenting the presence 
efa living creature in their dead world. 
And all was still—still as death; and 
silent—silent as the tomb. But no; a 


. night wind springing up suddenly broke 


the dread silence. I heard it sighing 
among the live trees afar off, and the 
great dead branches around me groaned 
as they swung among the stars. The 
sighing came nearer; the groaning grew 
louder. I awoke. And, waking, I heard 
human sighs and human groans not far 
from my ears. 

I lay for some minutes unable to 
breathe or to think; but only to listen 
—to the formless utterances of a man’s 
anguish. 

In terror I turned my face to the wall; 
it was from that direction the sounds pro- 
ceeded. The wall was merely a wooden 
partition. Dim streaks of yellow light 
penetrated it in more places than one; 
but six inches from my face there was a 
bright conspicuous spot of larger size. 
With the rapid perception of extreme 
terror, I saw directly that this spot of 
light must arise from there being a hole 
in the partition—probably from the re- 
moval of a knot—and that the sounds I 
heard came from the next room. To 
realize this was to place my eye to the hole 
without an instant’s thought. Never shall 
I forget what I then saw. 

' First I saw a lamp—the kerosene lamp 
that had guided me to this horrible place; 
and, in the full light of the lamp, was the 
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face of my host, the silent, motionless 
madman of the evening. There was no 
madness in his looks now; only grief. 
There was no longer any vacancy in the 
pale, blue eyes; they were soft and 
sorrowful now, and moist with tears, and 
they were gazing tenderly at something— 
something immediately between my eyes 
and his, if I but lowered my glance. 

I did lower my glance, and the thing I ~ 
saw I shall remember to my own dying 
day. It was the rigid profile of a 
corpse ! 

How long I gazed in horrid fascination 
I know not. I was very young. I had 
actually never before beheld death. Why 
I did not shriek aloud, why no cry of any 
kind rose to my lips from my parched 
throat is to me inexplicable. I only know 
that I did gaze until I gradually became 
calm, and that at length I fell heavily 
back upon my pillows. 

Not that I lost consciousness; on the 
contrary, my brain became desperately 
busy. All that had mystified me was 
plain now, and plain in its true light, not 
in the light of my false theory of mad- 
ness, the hesitation to take me in, the 
cold and discomfort within, the silence and 
sad looks of the young woman, the late 
hours, the son’s errand to the township 
and his strange emotion at the mere men- 
tion of his mother—his mother, who lay 
newly dead in the next room! All these 
things I understood now. And I had 
mistaken the first stupor of grief for com- 
plete insanity! Well, there was nothing 
to marvel at now—nothing but the self- 
effacing charity which would not deny 
me entrance even though death and deso- 
lation had entered just before me ; nothing 
but the self-command and the extraordi- 
nary consideration for another that had 
kept the secret which would have driven 
me from the shelter of this roof if di- 
vulged. These things I have marveled 
at ever since. 

As I lay turning the matter over and 
over in my mind, it seemed to me that I 
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could only repay the hospitality of these 
sorrow-stricken people in one way—by 
getting up quietly and stealing away from 
the homestead without their knowing it. 
Gray dawn was already creeping into the 
room. The little circle of light was no 
longer visible in the partition. At last 
then the old man had considered the 
prayers of his children and sought rest 
- and sleep. I rose and dressed and went 
softly out. I had no difficulty in finding 
the stable or in saddling the mare. I had 
mounted, and was riding round by the 
front of the house—the way I had come 
—when a bowed figure stepped down from 
the veranda and laid a hand upon my 
bridle, for the second time, for it was my 
host himself. Ata glance he was shrunken, 
bowed, broken, and in his right mind. 
“You have found it out!” he said, 
sadly, and his voice was soft enough now. 
“ Yes,” I said, gravely. ‘“ Heaven for- 
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give me for having added to your load 
this night !” 

I wrung his hand. 

“No, no, no!” said the old man, simply, 
“Don’t say that. I never thought you 
would find it out. I don’t know how you 
did find it out. , But I wasn’t up to think. 
ing at all. Somehow, I wasn’t myself last 
night. I don’t quite know what passed, 
and that’s the truth.” 

“'When—when did it happen ?” 

“ Not long before you came. I can’t 
say to an hour, for, you see, I was dazed, 
That’s just about what I was.” 

“Yet you took me in!” 

“That was nothing. I only wish you 
had goneas you came—without knowing!” 

“‘ Good-bye,” I said. 

I could say nothing better for the life 
of me. I wrung his hand again. 

“So long,” said my host. 

And so I rode away. 





HANGES. That changes should oc- 
casionally enter our lives is no more 
wonderful than the regular variations 
which the laws of time and of growth 
unfold. We cannot foresee what they 
will be or when they will come, but the 
life that passes without any of them is the 


exception and not the rule. All our 
reading of history, all our observation of 
life, all our own experience testify to the 
certainty of change. Our particular hopes 
or fears may not be realized, but in some 
way and at some time we may be very 
sure our surroundings, our circumstances, 
our lives will be altered more or less 
radically. This being so, it should be a 
part of all education, and especially of 
all self-culture, to become so fortified 
against them that they may not find us 
powerless and unfitted to meet them as 
they come. 


Lire-Companions. It is not the 
brilliant, but the simple, strong, restful 


men and women that make the best 
traveling companions for the road of life 
—the men and women who will only 
laugh as they put up the umbrella when 
the rain begins to fall, who will trudge 
along cheerfully through the mud and 
over the stony places—the comrades who 
will lay their firm hand on ours and 
strengthen us when the way is dark and 
we are growing weak—the evergreen men 
and women, who, like the holly, are at 
their brightest and best when the blast 
blows chilliest. 


THE secret of the so-called lucky 
man’s luck will, with some exceptions, 
of course, be found in something he has 
thoughtfully, calculatingly done, and not 
in a jumble of accidents. The man who 
makes the lucky stroke of fortune in 
finding a gold-mine or a deposit of oil is 
oftenest the man who digs for the one or 
bores for the other intelligently and per- 
severingly. 








GERMAN IMPERIAL CEREMONIES. 


ERR GUSTAV FREYTAG in his 
recent work, Der Kronprinz und 
die Deutsche Kaiserkrone—a work which 
contains a clear and valuable estimate of 
the character of the late Emperor 
Frederick—compares, when treating of 
the “ Kaiserkrone,” the ceremonies which 
were customary, in the Middle Ages, on 
the occasions of rendering feudal homage 
toan Emperor of Germany, with those 
ceremonies which are still observed at the 
installation of a German Emperor. And 
the old ceremonies were at once so pic- 
turesque, so romantic, and so full of feudal 
symbolism that it may be interesting to 
borrow from Herr Freytag an account— 
freely rendered and greatly abbreviated— 
of the warlike and stately observances 
through which feudal homage to an Em- 
peror was so quaintly expressed. 

Herr Freytag selects, for the purpose of 
his picture, the sixteenth century ; a time 
in which the imperial dignity of Germany-— 
after a lengthened period of decadence— 
had risen again to honor, pomp, and glory. 
The temper of that time led men carefully 
to retain and to follow the use and wont of 
theearlier Middle Ages; and the especial 
emblem of homage for their fiefs rendered 
by princes, nobles, and all crown vassals was 
asmall flag fixed upon a little flagstaff. 

Now comes our picture. 

On the great, wide open space, situated 
near the centre of some very important 
imperial city, a large and high scaffold 
was erected, and a flight of broad steps 
led up from the ground to the raised plat- 
form. It was a necessary condition that 
this scaffold should be open to sun and air, 
and that men should be able to ride on 
horseback completely round it. 

On the scaffold stood the throne of the 
Emperor and lowlier seats for the Electors. 
Gay-colored carpets and hangings of cloth- 


of-gold decorated this high scaffold, while 
dressing, or attiring-rooms, for the con- 
venience of the Emperor and of the other 
high dignitaries, were built up near to it. 
At the hour fixed upon for the cere- 
mony, the Emperor and the Electors, 
attended by a great, noble, and knightly 
following, came riding in pomp and state 
to the grand scaffold ; and then the Em- 
peror retired to his dressing-room, and 
put on the heavy, gold imperial mantle 
and the imperial crown. Then, arrayed 
in all his glory, he mounted the platform 
and sat down—high raised, far-shining— 
upon the throne of empire; while the 
Electors took lower seats, placed to the 
right and to the left of the sovereign. 
The insignia and regalia were then pro- 
duced. Kur-Mainz bore the Book of the 
Evangels upon which vassals had to swear 
their oaths; Saxony carried the sword ; 
Brandenburg, the sceptre; the Elector 
Palatine, the apple of empire, or pomum. 
Then the vassals, who came to do their 
homage, rode up, glittering in array, 
glorious in number, and each bore his 
small flag, carried either in his hand or 
fastened to the head of his horse; while, 
in the centre of the crowd, fluttered the 
great Blutfahne, or blood flag. In ac- 
cordance with early Teuton custom, the 
princes and knights then galloped furi- 
ously round the scaffold, on which the 
splendid Kaiser sat upon his throne. 
When the scaffold had been thus careered 
round, the vassals dismounted and knelt 
upon the steps, while their spokesman en- 
treated the Emperor to renew to them the 
tenure of their fiefs. The Emperor himself 
was not allowed tospeak aloud ; the custom 
being that Kur-Mainz should speak to 
him, and then announce that the Em- 
peror was willing to grant to his vassals 
their desire. The blood-flag was carried 
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round three times, and then the Reichs- 
fiirst himself performed his homage alone, 
while the loud trumpets brayed. He 
rode at a gallop to the front of the steps, 
dismounted and knelt upon them. Then 
Kur-Mainz placed the Book of the 
Evangels upon the lap of the Kaiser ; the 
Prince laid his hand upon it and took his 
vassal’s oath. The Kaiser grasped the 
great symbolic sword by the cross-hilt and 
held the pommel toward the vassal. If 
the oath taker were a lay vassal, he kissed 
the pommel of the sword ; but if he were 
an ecclesiastical or spiritual vassal, he 
kissed the sceptre. Then the flags of 
tenure—the blood-flag waving over all— 
were presented, and the Kaiser, as also 
did the vassal, touched each flag. When 
this had been done, the imperial herald, 
Germania, threw the little flags among 
the crowd, and men tore them up and 
struggled for shreds of them. 

Sometimes difficulties arose owing to 
conflicting claims to one fief. Thus, in 
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1530, Karl the Fifth received homage 
from the Dukes Jérg and Barnim for 
Pomerania, whereupon the Elector Joa- 
chim of Brandenburg rose and claimed 
Pomerania for his own. He laid his 
hand, in addition to those of the two 
dukes, upon the staff of the little flag, and 
loudly urged his right. When the long cere- 
mony was over, the Kaiser—he must then 
have been very weary—rose from the 
throne and greeted solemnly the Electors, 
princes, dukes, and all other noble hom- 
age-renderers, retired to his dressing-room, 
laid aside the heavy crown, and _ heavier 
mantle, mounted his horse, and rode home- 
ward to his palace—or place of residence 
for the time being. 

Germany is conservative in adherence, 
so far as may be possible, to old imperial 
ways and customs ; but no recent German 
coronation or homage-rendering can vie 
with these sumptuous, warrior, open-air 
shows that obtained up to the sixteenth 
century. 





HE past is not important to us sim- 

ply because it fought our battles, 
cleared the ground for us, and left us the 
heritage of its accumulated experience, 
but still more because it reveals to us in 
imperfect glimpses that humanity of 
whose life we partake—that vast chain of 
existence which encompasseth us and all 
men, past, present, and to come, in one 
real vital brotherhood, a life which moves 
slowly and surely onward to grand pre- 
destined ends, without crushing the free 
will and responsibility of each individual 
unit. 


—_— 


THe idea which some people enter- 
tain of earning idleness—that is, of 
working far too hard in one narrow 
groove for a series of years that they 
may have the delight of working no more 
for the rest of their lives—is absolutely 








It has been 
tried repeatedly with the same result. 
The sudden change from too close and 
monotonous work ‘to none at all is invari- 
ably disastrous, and many lives have 
been rendered unhappy and shortened in 
consequence. 


confuted by all experience. 


As it is unwise to strain a pattern in 
order to make a larger garment, or to 
make a garment too large for the person, 
so it is unwise to try to be greater than 
one has the natural ability to be, and it 
is reprehensible to fail to be as good and 
great as one is naturally qualified to be. 
Every man has his own pattern by which 
he should be guided. 





THE grandest and strongest natures 
are ever the calmest. Restlessness is & 
symbol of weakness not yet outgrown. 
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EUNICE JEAN’S VISIT TQ NOVA 
SCOTIA. 
“(\H! I wonder which of us she will 

( look like!” chorused the young 
aunties, as the train whistle sounded 
shrill and clear, and the whole bevy of 
them rushed to the shady veranda, and 
peered through the green lilac shrubbery, 
down the long, straight street, to see if, 
already, there might not be a sight of the 
small morsel of humanity expected to 
arrive on that train. 

This home-coming of the Baby was 
never equaled, except, perhaps, by its 
first coming into the world—and such a 
commotion there was then! The news 
came flying over the line in a great hurry 
one autumn day, that “away down South” 
was a granddaughter and niece, whose 
name was Eunice Jean. It was great 
and surprising news for the grandmamma 
and all the young aunties. Grandmamma 
dropped her sewing, and wrote to the 
baby’s mamma : 

“My heart goes out to the little darl- 
ing, and I long so much to see and love 
and pet the little thing. Though the love 
they bring with them is a reward for all 
their trouble, yet it seems to me a never- 
ceasing fountain of care as well as love, 
opened up in your heart and life, my 
dear daughter; and ‘I, nearer to the 
wayside inn, where toil shall cease and 
rest begin, am weary thinking of your 
load.’ Still, I would not have you look 
upon it in any sense but that of joy. How 
like a vision the past rises before me, and 
it seems but so short a time since I was 
reading from my dear mother’s letter, 
‘Love you little daughter fondly, and 
take good care of her.’ And now you 
are grown to my experience. I hope you 
will love and cherish this little one, and 
I pray she may grow to be a blessing and 
comfort to you.” 

And grandpapa left his law books and 
wrote for the baby a little German dia- 
lect poem of eight stanzas. This is some 
of it : 

“ How vas id, you squirming soft speck 

Of humanity-stuff, boudt a peck, 


All sphilled ofer mit vind und cry, 
Und efery dimes hunghry und dry. 

Dot you makes, ven away so vide, 

In mine heardt some feeling like pride ; 
Und half schildish vish, dot I see 

Mine leedle first schmall grandpapee.” 


And the young aunties, one and all, 
sent off missives to Eunice Jean, and to 
Eunice Jean’s mamma. 

“My dear sister, dis am a great and 
grand and glorious occasion,” wrote one, 
“and I feel my inability to rise to it. 
However, I feel moved to say something, 
but whether it will be the correct thing or 
not remains to be seen, as owing to my 
excited condition at being so suddenly 
created an ‘aunty,’ I am hazy as to 
whether I should wish you many happy 
returns of the day, offer a vote of 
thanks, or merely pass in congratulations 
—and there is yet another difficulty, must 
I congratulate you or ‘It’? Lam getting 
more and more mystified, so will give up 
and leave the ‘proper thing’ to some 
one of the others. 1 remain your loving 
sister, and ‘ It’s’ astonished, 

“ Aunt KATHERINE.” 


“My dear little Herculaneum Pompeii,” 
wrote another, “I think the earthquake 
must had something to do with yoursudden 
appearance. Do you know how many 
aunties you have to welcomeyou? If you 
had known before you left Heaven all I 
know, you would have come here a boy, for 
girlsdon’t have much of atime here. How- 
ever, you must try to be pretty, and then 
you will get along better—and let me 


- whisper you that you have to keep from 


crying to be that. Tell your mamma to 
pinch your nose, too, to make it straight. 
Do you have any pretty clothes, or do you 
have to sit in the bath-tub all the time? 
Make them give you plenty of fresh air, 
and on no account submit to being rolled 
in ashawl, headandall. Yourmammaisa 
very nicelady, but she does not know much 
about babies, and she will likely make 
some embarrassing mistakes—but never 
be afraid to let her know at once when 
she is wrong. If she seems to think you 
can recline better on your stomach than 
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on your spine, just give her to under- 


stand that you know your own anatomy. . 


You are very welcome in this world, my 
darling, and we hope to love you long 
and see you soon. Your 

“Aunt AGGIE.” 


The letters from the other aunties can- 
not be found, but you may be sure they 
were full of love and fun. 

And when Eunice Jean had received 
them all, she very properly, and as be- 
came a daughter of her house, showed 
that she also possessed the pen of a ready 
writer, and sent back to Nova Scotia an 
answer to the many loving letters. 


“My Dear Folks,” it began, “ Mamma 
says some great man in this world said, 
‘Who can tell what a baby thinks ?— 
well I am going to tell you some of my 
thoughts. They are little thoughts, 
mostly, but I have big ones, sometimes, 
and mamma tells me to think big 
thoughts all the time, because she wants 
me to be an astonishing smart girl. 
Aunt Aggie wrote me a sweet letter, and 
asked me if I had any pretty clothes to 
wear—I only have two or three, for all 
the rest are so big that I cannot wear 
them. My socks came all the way from 
New York; but they won’t fit worth 
mentioning for months yet. And when 
mamma went to Washington she got mea 
fine dress that cost seventeen dollars, 
and she says I can wear that for good 
and go without for common. And I’m 
not to have a perambulator, either, 
mamma says, but must wait till I can 
ride Poke and Hunter, papa’s fine chest- 
nuts. I expect Aunt Aggie will have to 
teach me to read, mamma says she won’t, 
cause she expected me to know how 
when I came, and that she hasn’t any 
patience with such a stupid, common- 
— baby. Mamma is dreadfully am- 

itious about me, cause she said nothing 
ever has come up to her expectations yet, 
and she supposes I’ll be a failure, too. 
I'd like just to be a really sleepy baby, 
with lots to eat and to be kept nice and 
warm, and not bother about being smart, 
but mamma says you will all expect me 
to be wonderful and pretty, so I suppose 
I mtsttry. With much love and ‘ how-dy.’ 

“ EUNICE JEAN.” 


The winter wore away, and the next 
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summer, and then Eunice Jean’s grand- 
mamma could stand it no longer not to 
see her granddaughter. So off she went 
down South, and once there it was im- 
possible to leave the mite of sweetness, 
All winter she remained, and in June 
came back, bringing with her not only 
Eunice Jean, but Eunice Jean’s mamma 
as well, And it was this trio the aunties 
were so eagerly expecting when they sped 
to the shady veranda. 

And what do you suppose she looked 
like when at length she arrived? Not 
like one side of the house or the other, 
not like any one of the aunties ; but just 
the image of a picture taken of her 
mamma when she was a little girl as old 
as Eunice Jean. The same old-fashioned 
little face, the same big questioning eyes, 
and the same eager expression. Sucha 
roundabout way as this Eunice Jean had 
taken in order to look like her dear 
mamma ! 

For a few days there was not much 
intercourse between the niece and her 
aunts, for Eunice Jean scorned every- 
body but “dear gamma,” and wailed 
long and determined if one of them s0 
much as touched her bald little head by 
way of caress. Time, however, mended 
this, as it mends all things, and in a few 
weeks she went unmurmuring and un- 
protesting from auntie to auntie, and not 
a nook in the old house that her small 
feet did not explore. An old-fashioned 
edition of her mother, she trotted about, 
her white dresses touching the floor so that 
not a tip of boot-toe protruded to give you 
an idea of what propelled the little ma- 
chine that seemed in some mysterious way 
wound up to go from dawn till dark. 

The days were full of delight, but the 
nights were “devoid of ease.” For 
Eunice Jean had been early taught that 
her colored nurse and the little colored 
housemaid were born and hired to wait 
upon her special self, by night as well as 
by day. And not being able to make 
class distinctions, she drew no color line, 
but required and demanded the same at- 
tention from the aunties, who bore it de- 
lightedly at first, but as time wore on, re- 
belled, but rebelled in vain. And from 
the first night of her arrival in the brown 
house to the last night before she left, 
Eunice Jean held undisputed sway over 
the person, whoever it might be, who slept 











in the big bed beside her little yellow 
cot. 

Some nights it was square crackers she 
wanted, some nights round, some nights 
fruit, and some nights sweets. You were 
never sure of any one thing but that it 
certainly would not be the particular 
style she had chosen the night before. 
She waked oftener than she slept, and 
waking, would utter in confident, cheerful 
tones, putting her hand up to whoever 
might be in the big bed, “Gamma! 
Aggie! Katie! Dean!’’? and met with 
only silence from the occupant, she would 
then, confident that she had sounded the 
gamut of her slaves, cry out in exultant, 
piercing tones the last remaining one, 
“JoJo! And straightway demand the 
special style of food she had determined 
upon for that night. 

“ T'll sleep with her to-night,” each and 
every one of the aunties would proclaim, 
“and you see if she gets what she cries 
for !” 

But she always did. And once in pos- 
session of the food she would demand in 
a triumphant voice, “Sing! pat!” And 
for three and even four long hours those 
aunties have been known to sing to this 
waif of strong will the same air,over and 
over and over—for she had not been her 
father’s child for nothing, but knew good 
music when she heard it, and knew what 
selection suited her best. So hour after 
hour, loud and low, and faint and weary, 
the “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” would have 
to be sung; accompanied by vigorous pats 
of the hand on the little body—a device 
instituted in despair one night by an un- 
lucky aunt, and never afterward allowed 
to be dispensed with. 

“ When papa comes I wonder what he 
will do with her,” said the aunties, one 
and all. And papa did as all the others, 
bowed down to the sweet bit. Eunice 
Jean knew her power, and devoted her- 
self specially to him, guarding zealously 
every article he owned or used, and pro- 
testing with stamping and tears if one of 
the aunties dared to touch his slippers 
or hat. She swung with him in the ham- 
mock, gave him little soft, unutterable 
looks, and in short set herself to getting 
all the amusement out of him that he 
was capable of giving, and that was a 
great deal. 

By and by Eunice Jean’s mamma had 
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to return to her Southern home, but it 
was too hot to take the baby, so mamma 
went off alone and Eunice Jean was left 
behind. 

“ Poor baby! Your mamma way down 
in Tennessee !” grandma would say, as she 
rocked her to sleep. 

And one day Eunice Jean was dis- 
covered on the sunny back stoop, holding 
tight in her dress-skirt the small wriggling 
kitten, and with her face all screwed up 
in show of sympathy was saying, “ Po 
“wid ! or mamma way down Tsee! Oh! po 

ity !” 

Her sympathy was wonderful. Let 
one of the aunties so much as _ scratch 
her finger, and she would approach with 
“Oh! po Aggie!” or whoever the sufferer 
might be—‘ get medshun!” And off 
she would trot, up the long stairs to the 
room where the drugs were kept, and 
down again, would apply the contents of 
her bottle, irrespective of an affinity of 
ailment and cure, with all the sympathy 
of an old lady and all the interest and 
zeal of her father’s profession expressed 
in her puckered little anxious face. 

She did not confine herself to one school 
of medicine, but begged as often for 
homeopathic pellets as for liniments; 
and one morning was discovered with a 
case of bottles which stood on a shelf 
over her cot, empty, the bottles empty of 
pellets, and in her night-gowned lap a 
heap of indiscriminate remedies through 
which she was pushing her hands in un- 
disguised delight. The little nurse-maid 
was beside her, hastily picking up the 
bottles and filling them from the heap. 

“T’m getting them all picked up again, 
Miss Dean,” she said, in tones culculated 
to relieve the auntie’s distress, “ and 
they’re just. as good as ever.” 

Maybe they were. 

But after awhile the cold Nova Scotia 
winds began to blow, and freeze the 
ground and pinch poor Eunice Jean’s 
little face blue, in spite of the warmth of 
stoves. And so her papa’s brother, a 
kind, young doctor, came for her and took 
her back to Tennessee. 

She is still there, older now, and less of 
a tyrant. The aunties, though, have for- 
gotten all her tyranny, and think only of 
sweetness: of the old-fashioned little face, 
full of sympathy, the eager little feet 

pattering up and down the long stairs, the 
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big blue eyes so dreamy and soft, and the 
sweet exultant voice. And each and all 
would bow down to her heaviest and 


lightest demand were she back again in 
the old home. 
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THREE SONNETS ON LIFE. 


I. 


OULD we but stand beside Death’s 

gate, and ask 

Of each outeoming traveler, What is 
life ? 

Could we but question each one when the 
strife 

Of this world ended. Could we take 
to task 

All human kind, and see them when the 
mask 

Was falling from 
thought still rife ; 

The father, son and husband, mother, 
wife !— 
What answers might we gain, could we 
but ask ! 
And what is life ? 
gaze ; 

The early morn is passed—the day be- 
gun— 

The busy forenoon of our heated day ; 

We venture forth upon the trodden 
ways. 

Noon comes and passes by—low sinks the 
sun ! 

And we, ’mong evening shadows, stand 
and pray. 


each face with 


We stand at first and 


II. 


We question oft, with sad, rebellious 
heart, 

Why God gives life at all; since life is 
fraught 

With so much suff’ring—with so much 
dear bought 

And bootless understanding. Friends 
must part, 

And lovers, as in all time, feel the 
smart 

Of this world’s sad experience. 
unsought, 


Love, 


Must waste its wealth in silence, whilst 
all thought, 

Turning to past delight, makes sad the 
heart. 

But se is more than love, and more than 
OSS ; 

Immeasurable 


deep good we cannot 


see 
Ofttimes is wrought thro’ ministry of 
pain ; 


And we who hope beyond life’s heavy 


cross, 
Find in the vast thought of Eternity 
No useless strife—no battle fought in 
vain. 


ITI. 


A — brook goes babbling gently 
Y> 

The summer winds above its green 
banks blow, 

No shadows in its shallow waters show ; 

The summer clouds above it seem 80 
high. 

But hush! 
melody, 

The = stream widens and, in gradual 
ow, 

Brook, deepening stream and river, as 
they grow, 

Are lost in wideness—and the sea is 
nigh. 

Oh! trite comparison, so full of truth— 

So full of life’s deep meaning now to 
me ! 

Childhood’s unshadowed brook — the 
stream of youth— 

Man’s strife and woman’s love swept 
toward the sea— 

The mighty river of life’s latest ruth ; 

All lost in wideness—Heaven’s Eter- 
nity. 


with sudden change of 
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HOME CIRCLE. 


WE NEED NEIGHBORS. 


N crowded cities our next-door neigh- 

bor may suffer pain for days and we 

know nothing of it until we see the crape 
on the door. 

Often we spend in our own rooms lonely 
hours, feeling that we should be glad to 
“speak to” or “do something for some- 
body,” but scarcely feel free to venture to 
invade the homes of those nearest us, lest 
they think us an intruder. 

Let us not forget that the human heart is 
the same the world over. There comes a 
time when even the rich and grand crave 
human sympathy. 

A little woman, used to living in a 

small city filled with sociable people, 
found herself settled in a stylish, formal 
neighborhood in a large city among peo- 
ple who repelled the advances of “rent- 
ers.” 
“TI love people. I want neighbors,” 
said this warm-hearted woman, who 
bravely smiled, nodded, and won her way 
into the hearts of the formal matrons who 
had held her at arm’s length until there 
came the time when she was very welcome, 
a genuine comfort during “dark times.” 

First a wife became estranged from her 
husband, and after a happy twenty years 
spent together they parted, and in a little 
time the only son deserted the lonely home 
and mother. 

Straight to this grand home the sympa- 
thetic little woman went, soon convincing 
the proud sufferer that “love” only 
brought the visitor, Silently she listened, 
quickly seeing that pride, misunderstand- 
ing, and a hasty temper had made the bar- 
rier between husband and wife, and the 
trouble was not past healing. ‘Together 
they read of the ‘‘love and charity that 
covereth a multitude of faults,” instead 
of heaping censure upon the absent hus- 
band and son. Together they prayed 
over this great trouble, and the magnifi- 
cently attired woman took into her arms 
the shabbily gowned visitor, saying, 
earnestly : 

“Thank you for coming, yet I must 


tell you that I felt angry with you for 
your impudence and intrusion when you 
came in.” 

Across the way a young wife, the 
“idol” of a devoted husband, who has 
shielded her from all rough winds, one 
morning waked up—blind. Only the 
wealthy and chosen friends were welcomed 
in that home, but the time came when the 
blind young wife sat alone often. Her 
gay friends had little time to spare to 
visit one so dull, and then the little 
‘*country” woman ventured over to the 
grand house. 

As the husband returned home after a 
few hours’ absence he listened rapturously 
to the merry laugh, a sound he had not 
heard of late of his own “ Millie,” who 
sat with the “cheery” visitor. There was 
no hope of the brown eyes being restored 
to sight, and Millie knew, yet she could 
laugh. 

“Come again, do,” was the urgent 
invitation given to the plain little body 
as she left her new-found friends really 
the brighter for her visit. 

Another wife, who had her hands full 
in caring for an aged mother and four 
babies under five years of age, frowned 
when the door-bell rang, and she opened 
it to admit the “woman who lived on the 
corner, who smiled and nodded right and 
left.” 

She felt as if the visitor should have 
waited for older residents to make ad- 
vances. The intruder felt repulsed, but 
she took up one of the crying twin babies, 
soon soothing him tosleep, then smoothed 
the pillow of the invalid as she talked in 
her own “cheery,” unstrained manner to 
the over-tired mother. 

The reserve gave way to a real home 
feeling, and two hours were spent in get- 
ting acquainted and the four “babies” to 
sleep. 

“Must you go so soon?” inquired the 
hostess, as she lay upon the couch the 
biggest baby of the four, a four-year-old 
boy with yellow curls and a pair of wist- 
ful blue eyes. 

A genuine invitation to “run ~ often ” 
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was given the intruder, who went home, 
glad that she had again ventured to break 
a rigid rule of etiquette. 

Upon the veranda of an elegant resi- 
dence near her own humble one she saw 
a worn and pale woman the greater part 
of the day walk slowly up and down, 
often patting her forehead as if there was 
a pain lurking there. 

There were few visitors, but she was 
sick, suffering physically and mentally, 
and needed comfort and help. 

The sympathetic little woman stood in 
awe of the reserved, haughty-looking hus- 
band and his mother. They were people 
of wealth and position, and might refuse 
her admittance, but she should call, 

She was received coldly. The invalid 
was discontented, disappointed with life. 
Fashionable calls, balls, and such a life’s 
routine, now that she was losing her 
youth and piquant ways, was, indeed, 
only husks. Her very soul cried out for 
something different, while friends near 
and dear had only scorn for Alicia’s 
“queer, crazy notions.” 

“It’s a case where the Comforter is 
needed. The poorthing has nearly lost her 
mind since the death of her little daughter, 
and she doesn’t know of Him who is 
an ever-present help in time of trouble. 
I shall go again to see her,” said our 
little sympathizer to her husband as they 
sat that night at their own fireside. 

“Love thy neighbor” is an old com- 
mand. Weare apt to, when hedged in 
by etiquette, repress our kindly impulses. 
A neighbor awes us into being distant by 
her “chilly” air. We wait months for 
the introduction or call which never 
comes. 

The tender, sympathetic, friendly wo- 
man gets many repulses, as quite lately a 
lady, who had just lost by accident her 
husband and had a son badly wounded, 
said to an acquaintance, who had said to 
her, ‘“‘I wanted so much to come to you 
in your tronble. My heart was with you, 
and I feared your house was filled with 
visitors who could do no good.” 

“Oh! no; we had few callers. You 
see, it is not etiquette for any but the im- 
mediate family to call upon such occa- 
sions. I did not expect you.” 

While our regard for “good form” 
should not be forgotten, is it Christ-like 
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giving out helpful and sympathetic words? 

All around us are the dying, sick, tor. 
tured in mind and body, the disappointed, 
the grieving, the soured, the aged, and the 
poor. Even we may help some one by 
trying to comfort them, Break down the 
form and pride that separates us from 
those about us. 

The rich and powerful are but people 
with hearts and bodies that ache just as 
our own are given to doing. If our 
home happens to be in an “aristocratic,” 
“reserved ” neighborhood, we try to have 
some neighbors. Often in such placesit’s 
an “undertaking” to “get them,” when 
people feel their dignity and do not care 
to “make the acquaintance of everybody” 
—i. e., “common people.” We must suffer 
and die and will need to be buried some 
day and shall care little for “good form” 
when those times come to us. 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


MRS. SMITH. 


\ iw Smith family were sitting at the 
breakfast table one July morning 
discussing the weather. The family con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, two sons, 
Dell and John, fourteen-year-old Grace, 
and Miss Avery, who taught in the little 
school-house just across the way. 

It was one of those close, suffocating 
mornings when the day’s burden seems 
almost too great to be borne, and we won- 
der how we can endure the long hours. 

“Guess it will be hot enough in the 
corn-field to-day,” said John. 

“ Hot enough anywhere,” observed his 
father, “for there is not a cloud nor a bit 
of breeze.” 

Miss Avery sighed, “I thought yester- 
day we never could have a warmer day, 
but this promises to be worse.” 

“Tt must be hard in that close room,” 
sympathizingly said the farmer ; “and you 
have eaten so little,” he continued, as he 
noticed the untasted ham and potato on 
her plate. “A dish of oatmeal and a 
cookie is not a very hearty breakfast. 
But come, boys, we must give the horses 
the benefit of these hours before the sun 
gets so hot.” 

Mrs. Smith was not well that morning 
and felt cross and discouraged. “ Will 
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is very thoughtful of Miss Avery, but 
never noticed that I did not eat half 
the breakfast she did. Oh! dear,” asshe 
left the dishes for Grace to wash and be- 
gan mixing her bread, “ how shall I ever 
get through this day. Bread and pies to 
bake, churning to do, berries to pick, be- 
sides meals to get, and the thousand-and- 
one things a farmer’s wife has todo. I 
‘most wish I was dead.” 

Now, Mrs. Smith was not usually in so 
desponding a mood, but, feeling ill, she 
was unconsciously allowing these evil 
thoughts to enter her mind. 

Grace, working away at the dishes be- 
gan singing, and as the mother listened 
her face softened. 

“Over Jordan! over Jordan! 
Yes, we’ll rest our weary feet, 
By thecrystal waters sweet. 
Over Jordan! over Jordan! 
When the peaceful shores we greet, 
Over Jordan!” 


Just then the kettle of beans, already 
cooking for dinner, boiled over and the 
stove Grace had cleaned so carefully was 
in a sad plight. 

“That’s just the way,” muttered Mrs. 


Smith, snatching up her sun-bonnet and 
running out to feed the young turkeys. 
“Ah! Miss Avery is starting for school,” 
and to the over-worked, nervous house- 
keeper it seemed a fresh grievance that 
the young teacher, in her cool, dainty 
blue gingham, had plenty of time to stop 
and gather her hands full of late fragrant 
roses. “She may find it hard in that 
close room, but would she be willing to 
change places with me ?” and Mrs. Smith 
rushed back into the kitchen, never paus- 
ing to listen to the robin in the apple tree 
orcatch the gleam of the distant river 
whose silvery sparkle could be seen from 
the door. 

Do not blame her, reader; she was so 
tired, and we are all prone to pass by un- 
noticed the beauties so thickly strewn 
around our paths. As Mrs. Smith rolled 
her pie-crust with quick motions she 
never lifted her eyes to the morning- 
glories Grace had trained over the pantry 
window. The sunlight peeping through 
the quivering leaves made a rare mosaic 
on the shelf, and the dainty blossoms of 
White, pink, and blue peered through the 
screen as if they wished to comfort the 
worker. 

VoL. Lx.—60. 
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Never a moment did she take to rest, 
and at twelve there was a long row of 
loaves of white and brown bread and de- 
licious pies on the pantry-shelf, the butter 
was carried to the cellar ready for the 
second working, the sitting-room was in 
order, and a hearty dinner smoking on 
the table. 

Miss Avery carried her dinner, but 
Grace was in her accustomed place. 

“You look warm, mother,” said John. 

“That is strange,” she replied, shortly, 
“little as I have done.” 

The family all looked up in surprise, 
for it was something new to hear mother 
speak in that tone. Dinner was finished 
in silence and Grace, springing up, caught 


- her hat. 


“Tt is a half-hour before school-time,” 
said Dell, with a glance at the table. 

“T know, but I want to ask Miss Avery 
something,” and away she ran. 

The men hurried off to the barn, and 
Mrs. Smith, leaving the table untouched, 
went down-cellar to work her butter. 

“ T don’t believe my husband and chil- 
dren care for me,” she soliloquized. 
“Grace might have helped with the dishes, 
but I was really too discouraged to ask 
her. She knew I was tired. Will and 
the boys, yes, and Grace also, look upon 
me just as something to work and wait on 
them,” and down on an upturned butter- 
tub sat Mrs. Smith, and, hiding her face 
in her apron, indulged in a good ery. 
“All those dishes to wash, and the berries 
to pick in the hot sun. Oh! dear, why 
did I ever marry ?” 

The words had no more than left her 
lips when her mind went back to the time, 
twenty years ago, when she listened to 
Will’s wooing. She remembered once he 
said, “ It is a poor man’s lot I am asking 
you to share, my darling, but I will work 
faithfully for you, and if God spares us 
to each other we will be content.” God 
had not only spared her husband but her 
children also, and besides had _ blessed 
them with worldly prosperity. This com- 
fortable home, surrounded by broad acres, 
was theirs. And her children were noble, 
bright creatures, of whom any mother 
might be proud. She knew they loved 
her, and so did Will, faithful, true Will. 

She was crying still, but softly, and, 
rising, she knelt by the butter-tub and 
asked help and forgiveness. She had 
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learned years before where to go for as- 
sistance, and rose comforted and strength- 
ened. She could go about her work now, 
and went back to the kitchen, where a 
surprise awaited her, for Grace was rins- 
ing the dish-pan, and piled on a tray were 
the dinner dishes all -shining and clean, 
ready to be carried away. 

“Why, child, I thought you went back 
to school?” 

“T went toask Miss Avery if she would 
excuse me for an hour.” 

“ But, Grace, I don’t understand.” 

“Well, mamma, when John spoke 
about your looking so warm, I thought 
about Mrs. Gale’s talk on the verse, 
‘Honor thy father and mother,’ and re- 
membered all you had done this fore- 
noon.” 

“You must not be out of school, dear.” 

“T leaned my geography lesson last 
night and was to practice drawing, as | 
have no recitation this hour. But come 
into the dining-room while I set the table 
for tea, and see, mamma.” 

There on the table stood a bright tin 
pan filled with luscious black raspberries. 

“ Dell picked them,” explained Grace, 
with a gleeful laugh at her mother’s 
amazement. “ He said it was too hot for 

ou.” 

“ But your father, did he know Dell 
was not at work?” 

“Yes; when I came home after speaking 
to Miss Avery, papa asked me where I 
was going and told me what Dell was 
doing. He kissed me, mamma, and said, 
‘ That’s right, help your mother, for she 
is the best mother in the world.’ Why, 
mamma, you are crying.” 

“ How can I help it, my comfort, when 
my husband and children are so good to 
me.” 

Mrs. Smith never forgot that day. 

HOPE DARING. 


FROM THE “ MAMMA BASKET.” 


T was a bad business. It was a great 
mistake. It taught usa good lesson, 
too. It was the year after father died, 
and just we two girls were left alone. The 
house did seem so desolate, we missed him 
in everything we did. He was elderly 
and could not work, but he was our dear, 
companionable old father. 
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After he was gone we felt as if there 
was no one to stand between us and 
danger, we wanted some one to care for 
and make happy—make his last years his 
ripest and his best. 

We told Cousin Sally about it, and 
that we had a notion to advertise in g 
modest way for an old man to take care 
of, not for pay, but for his company and 
to make happy. 

Sally leaned over and laughed. She 
tried to speak totell us how absurd and 
weak and washy our sentimental plan 
was, and then she got to laughing again 
harder than ever. Finally she said, 
“ Don’t you know, Betsy Ellen, that if you 
made such an announcement publicly, 
every old coot would rise up forthwith, 
and say you wanted to marry, and you 
know, deary, as well as I do, that you 
wouldn’t have the Prince of Wales.” 

When she laughed so immoderately it 
made us angry, and we said we would 
advertise if we wanted to; we did not be- 
lieve old men were so conceited and silly, 
and we said if she only knew how lonely 
we two were she would sympathize with 
us. We were so accustomed to the ways 
and child-like habits of dear old men, we 
understood them better than those old 
harpies who maligned the poor souls. 
And then, so hurt that we felt like cry- 
ing aloud, we flounced out of the room 
and ran up-stairs and opened the trunk 
and looked over dear father’s clothes, and 
books, and the knife and purse, and 
things he had carried in his pocket. 

So it all came about that while we did 
not advertise, the tidings went abroad on 
the wings of the wind. 

One of the dreariest of the early No- 
vember days while we sat, one of us read: 
ing in the parlor, warmed by the _base- 
burner, the other darning by the east 
window in the cozy kitchen, a shuffling, 
hustling, fussy stamping at the south 
porch drew our attention. There was 4 
mitteny rap. A man with glaring, ques 
tioning, white orbs came in. He stared, 
the like of which we never saw before. 
His eyes were fixed upon our face with 
earnestness. He never paused long 
enough to take the rest of a wink even. 

“Act sf you didn’t know me,” he 
blurted out the first words. 

No, we assured him, we had never met 
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him. He contradicted us very pom- 
pously. We went on with our darning, 
coolly, asif nothing had happened. 

“Strange that you don’t know me. I’ve 
knowed you ever sence you was knee 
high to a grasshopper.” 

We looked at him again. We saw 
that his new clothes were very new and 
shining—his boots and hat were worn for 
the first time—his gloves had the tie 
string sticking to the wrists yet, his 
hair a dingy frill around his head, while 
his smiling eyes and mouth, all three 
turned up at the corners like a Jap’s or 
Chinaman’s. 

“Don’t know me! why I am Martha’s 


man!” he said, reaching out his hand for 


a shake. 

Who Martha was we did not know, but 
we fell a-thinking with all our might, 
hoping to recall so as not to embarrass the 
man. 

There was crape on his new hat, crape 
more than six inches wide, but, ah me! 
who was the Martha who owned the man ? 

Just then we remembered a Martha 
Dodds who had called on ustwo years be- 
fore—a Mrs. Dodds from the State of 


Michigan—a neighbor of our Aunt Eliza. 
In her young girlhood she had lived in 
our village, and, come to think of it, she 
had married one of old man Mulligan’s 
second wife’s sons by her first marriage. 


So, he was Martha’s man. He had heard 
that we were left without a “ pertector.” 
Now he was left mortal lonely, too, since 
his Martha died. It did not go like eat- 
ing at all to sit at the table and have no 
woman to wait on him, to peel his potatoes, 
salt and butter it, eat the crusty pieces of 
bread that he couldn’t, to coax him to eat 
the other quarter of pie, and to keep his 
“apparriel ” in order ! 

The November clouds hung heavy in 
the sky. There were signs of a gust of 
snow. Martha’s man sat content, how- 
ever, his double chin resting in a crease 
over his number seventeen collar. His 
talk ran on. He told the tale of his be- 
reavement, he dwelt on his lonely, deso- 
late house, his children finding homes 
among kind neighbors; he sighed and 
said if the snow fell he would ask to 
tarry till morning. He hinted, and 
finally he inquired in a tender, solicitous 
way if we would not like to have a good 
man about the house, to get up wood, feed 
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the stock, see about paying tax, and going 
to mill. He thought it was too bad for 
any woman to go out-doors in the winter 
to do chores. His Martha died lamenting 
that he must be left with none to cheer 
and care for him in case he took one of 
his “tarrible spells.” He had them fre- 
quently. He supposed the summons 
would come in one of them. 

The gust of snow fell, and the wind 
blew, and the relic of Martha Dodds sat 
still. 

A neighbor was passing in his buggy. 
We beckoned to him. We needed some 
feed brought up from the village, and 
asked him to carry it for us on his 
return, and then we said this man was 
waiting for a conveyance to come along. 

And Martha’s man tugged at his old 
frame till he hoisted it out of the rocking- 
chair, took his elaborate mourning hat, 
drew on his gloves, and left. As he 
waggled down the path, his trembling 
coat-tails quaked, and he shook himself 
until he was settled in his new clothes, 
and the last we saw of the relic of the 
martyr-wife, who had made a living for 
her family at the wash-tub, his reddish 
rutHe of hair was tossing right lively 
about his neck and ears. 

We had to laugh. We remembered 
the womanly counsel given to Betsy 
Ellen, and, while we were both vexed 
and amused, we said we would never, 
never tell. We would keep it to our- 
selves. 

What a fine opening that was for some 
lone, lorn creature to find a home with 
Betsy Ellen and Sis! The very next 
day another candidate came. He had 
heard we were lonesome since the “ old 
man ”’ died. 

Hewas so lonesome, too, that he didn’t 
know what to do with himself. His old 
woman had been a faithful pardner. No 
man ever had better care. She would 
make him lay abed mornin’s and she 
would get up and build fires. She often 
worked out in the fields with him. One 
of the boys was just like his mother, he 
always meant to send him to the knowl- 
edge house, and have him high larnt, but 
somehow the crops alwaysinterfered. It 
was plowing, or sowing, or reaping, or 
haying, or harvesting fruit and vegetables, 
just at the time Obed would a-started to 
the knowledge. No doubt the boy would 
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have made a preacher, good enough to go 
round on week-day evenings, preachin’ at 
school-houses and common places. 

We were sitting on one end of the sofa. 
He rose and hung his hat—a long, furry, 
soft, battered silk hat—on the head of a 
wheel that stood at the other end of the 
room. We were twisting carpet chain on 
the big wheel when he came in, and had 
pushed it back. Then he came and sat 
on the other end of the sofa. As -he 
talked he kept hitching a little nearer 
to us, and a little nearer, as the conversa- 
tion waxed more earnest. Finally, catch- 
ing up the sofa pillow he bounced his 
fist: down into it like an energetic woman 
kneading bread, and then began : 

“You see, Miss Betsy Ellen, I hearn tell 
that you needed a man to protect and 
lcok after the stock, and go a-milling and 
be company, to hitch up the hoss when 
you wanted to drive out like, and as we 
have always been acquainted as you may 
say, knowing the old man ever since he was 
a boy, I thought, maybe one fire’d do 
us both this winter. I’m not an old man, 
I'll live twenty years yet, anyhow, and I 
can do as good a day’s work as I did 
thirty years ago. My children are all 
married and in homes of theirown. I 
could remove my affections from the dead- 
an’-gone to you. Up in years as you’re 
getting, you see you can’t have your pick 
and choice of a husband, as you could one 
day. Will ye take up with my offer?” 
and he twisted the pillow in his brawny 
hands till the feathers burst out like 
down, leaned over toward us, grinned till 
every old tobacco-y tooth showed plainly, 
and his voice sounded like a noise issuing 
from an underground cave. 

We rose, shook our heads, decidedly, 
and began sorting the thread we had been 
twisting. 

We wanted to cry. This old, moldy, 
antediluvian to want to sit in father’s 
chair, have the tender care we had be- 
stowed on an intelligent, courteous old 
gentleman was a little too much. We 
turned our backs to hide our emotion. 

He rose, took his hat, ran his hand over 
the creased, rabbitty fur—round and 
round it, and began to talk: 

‘* Td be little or no trouble, Miss Betsy 
Ellen. I’d eat what you two did—I’m 


not the lad that calls for fixin’s and 
nick-nacks ; can make a square meal on 
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what many another fellow wouldn’t call 
profitable meal at all. Since Margit 
diseased I’ve made many a meal on mush 
an’ milk, so a-lonely in the chimbley cor. 
ner, and felt desolate enough. Come, 
now; better think twict before you let a 
good chance go. There’s old Mis’ Rick. 
etts’d take me at the drop of the hat; 
well fixed she is, too; lots of stock, and 
fuel all ready for winter, and her old 
man’s dud’s just about fit me, too.” 

We opened the door, and he went. 

The next old man came to comfort us, 
He was of good family. We had known 
Grandpa Wellington ever since we were 
a little girl He was expecting some 


_ pension papers from Washington, and 


would take it as a great favor if we would 
let him tarry at our house four or five 
days, till the agent sent the papers. He 
had known our father and liked to talk 
about him and to dwell on his virtues, 
He would be no trouble to us, and would 
pay us for our kindness the same consid- 
eration he would pay at a hotel. He 
stayed a fortnight. He felt so much “at 
home,” however, that he would order his 


meals at any hour he chose, ask to have, 


coal carried to his room, his fires replen- 
ished, his clothing repaired, and finally 
he began to sit in our rooms, and he was 
such an incessant talker and taxed our 
time as a polite listener so that we hardly 
knew what to do. He would call for 
messes of food and drink that we had 
never been accustomed to make or use or 
tolerate as food, such as mulled butter- 
milk, buttermilk with flour thickened 
into it, kidneys of pork minced and 
cooked, and ghoulish feed that was not fit 
to eat. 

When his papers came we were glad, 
and saw the hour of release, but he pro- 
posed staying on all winter. We objected. 
We did not want to keep a boarder. We 
had only taken him as a favor to him- 
self. 

He said perhaps we had thought he 
was a man who wanted to marry. He 
was not. He had had one wife. Nothing 
would induce him to wed again, and he 
had often thought in those three weeks in 
which he was one of our family that per- 
haps it was his duty to be plain and honest 
with us and tell us that we must build no 
hopes on such a sandy foundation. We 
must not permit our affections to settle on 
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him. It would be a case of unrequited 
love. He hoped he had not wronged us 
in not mentioning this subject before ; if 
he had, it was the fault of the head and 
not of the heart. We must not lay it up 
against him. 

While we were disgusted with the poor 
old man enough to excommunicate him, 
we remembered he was a weak old man, 
in his dotage, and that we were a lady. 
We assured him we had no more inten- 
tions of matrimony than he had. We 
smiled, too, and said we were glad if his 
stay at our home had been pleasant. We 
got one of our best neighbors to hitch to 
his sleigh and take the poor old man to 
his abiding-place, away out in the country. 
When he settled for the three weeks’ 
boarding he drew out a well-filled purse, 
looked the money over, put it back in his 
pocket, and then searched in his other 
pockets, here and there, for the requisite 
change. He did not ask us what we 
charged, but laid down on the table be- 
side us three silver half-dollars. We 


waited for the other money to be placed 
with it, but he began putting on his soft, 
comfortable overshoes and tying up his 


neck with a handkerchief. He saw that 
the half-dollars lay untouched, and he 
asked us if the pay was all right. 

We said, “Do you think it is?” and 
he replied, “ Certainly. When I was a 
young man I boarded at the Williams 
House for a dollar and a shilling a week, 
and it was tavern board, you see, just 
real nice and good and tasty.” 

When we shook hands with him and 
drew his coat collar smoothly about the 
old round shoulders we handed him the 
three half-dollars and said we could not 
take his money; call the three weeks a 
ay and we would feel better satis- 

ed. 

He chinked the silver down into his 
pocket, laughed heartily, shook our hand 
again, and said, “God bless you, Betsy 
Ellen! bless you, bless you. I wish you 
life-luck.” 

This incident was so_ ridiculously 
funny, and withal so exceedingly belit- 
tling, so beneath manly principle that we 
did not permit ourselves to grow angry or 
to feel insulted. We did not want to 
touch any of the old man’s money after 
we knew the valuation he put on it. We 
did feel a touch of humiliation, however, 
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and do yet, when we remember that under 
other circumstances we might have been 
a victim of unrequited love. 

How Cousin Sally would have laughed 
had she known how true were her wo- 
manly intuitions! We wonder how such 
prophetic knowledge came to her. 

We had three other adventures of this 
kind before the March snows had melted 
under the April sunshine. 

An old school-mate of our father’s, who 
had often in other years made tiresome 
visits of a week or two, called on us one 
day, stayed for dinner, and then said : 

“Well, I s’pose I better be a-going. I 
can’t come and visit like I used to, for the 
first thing folks would be saying, ‘ Betsy 
Ellen’s settin’ her cap for Mr. Bowzer.’ 
Old man Booth was saying only yesterday 
that this would make a good home for 
me, and that he s’posed you’d be glad to 
take up with some quiet old widower who 
could look after the cattle and go to mill 
and pick stone off the pasture and do 
chores. I told him I didn’t know how it 
would be, that I thought you had a pretty 
lonesome time of it, just you and Sis, and 
nobody to take care of you, or shoot if 
any of them Pine Hollow burglars cam. 
round. Bad where a woman is left witk- 
out a protector and nobody to look tc 
only a tenant living in another house.” 

We assured Jabez that neverin our life 
had we seen a lonesome hour—we weié 
always glad, and enjoyed reading, and 
the world seemed as good as if it were 
made for our special use. No one must 
pity us, rather let them envy us, and 
hope to attain to that quiet, easy trust- 
ful state of heart that was ours, our 
royal dower. 

One evening, a few months later, a 
drop letter came to us—Betsy Ellen— 
through the post-office. 

The writer, our old school-mate and 
friend, Peter, made us an offer of marriage. 
As usual, like the handle of a jug, it was 
all one side again. 

Not that his widowhood was lonely, 
did he make it, he assured us, but were 
we not in need of a strong arm to lean 
upon, did we feel sorrowful since father’s 
death, and would not his constant com- 
pany cheer and liven up the times? He 
could come and live with us; or Sis 
could go and live with her Aunt Julia, 
who kept the students’ club, and cooked 
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for the boys, and we could enter his 
home. 

There were other women who wanted 
him, women who admired him, but he 
had known our family long and favor- 
ably, and we should have the first 
chance. 

We replied that we had always re- 
garded him in the light of an elder 
brother, and the thought of marriage 
was repulsive. We thanked him. We 
hoped to remain friends with him just 
the same as if he had never written that 
letter. 

Then Peter pouted, sulked like an ugly 
child, to think any woman would not 
jump at the chance of becoming Mrs. 
Peter Painter. 

A few months after we asked him to 
trim our grape-vine, as he had done for 
ten years. Peter “ gave us away,” as the 
street boys say. 

He laid back his head, and said “my 
friend, Congressman has sent for me 
to come to Washington. He needs me. 
He wants my advice,” and then he walked 
off like an old bear. 

The next time we met the honorable 
Peter, he took a note out of his vest 
pocket, dropped it in our lap and walked 
away. 

The note stated that his dear friend, 
the Congressman, had gotten him a good 

osition under government, but some low- 
ived rascal, here at home, had written 
the “dear friend’’ reports about him 
derogatory to the character of a gentle- 
man, and he was withholding the appoint- 
ment. Would not the kind friend of his 
boyhood, the little Betsy Ellen, who was 
always on the side of right and justice, 
communicate with the honorable gentle- 
man and speak in his behalf? For old 
acquaintance sake would she not please 
do it? 

Yes; Betsy Ellen never deserted a 
friend in the hour of need. She wrote 
on Tuesday, and the next Saturday 
Peter Painter’s appointment was in his 
own hands. That was it in the large, 
government énvelope that stuck half- 
way out of his side pocket—any one 
could have seen it clear across the street 
—and that was why great, big, sturdy 
Peter walked about so much dressed up 
in his best, wearing his Sunday hat, and 
gaiters nice enough for his wife, if he had 
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one. Thanks? Oh! no, he never thanked 
Betsy Ellen. He pretended it came un- 
solicited—no result of bullying, and of 
scheming days and nights; of pitiful 
excuses ; of promises; yarns; stories of 
unsolicited electioneering, and of a poor 
little, humble woman’s earnest letter of 
recommendation. 

One of the homeliest men we ever did 
see came in charge of one of the churches 
near us. 


COZY CORNER CHAT. 


No. 2. 


J EBSTER defines vacation as “an 
intermission of study or business; 
rest, change,” etc. Then a vacation, to be 
profitable, must meet the needs of the 
person who is going to take it, and the 
circumstances and surroundings of each 
individual should be taken into considera- 
tion. For what would be toil for one 
would be rest for another; what would 
be rest for one would be toil for some 
other. A restful change is needed. 

We must remember that rest is not 
idleness, neither is idleness rest. How 
often we have heard some of the very 
busiest people, after having been forced 
to spend a day in idleness, say of it: 

“That was the hardest day’s work I 
ever did!” Whilst others, who are 
habitually idle, will often declare: ‘Iam 
just too tired for anything !” 

The truly idle people are incapable of 
taking vacations, simply because they 
lack sufficient energy or ambition to 
change their habits; and consequently 
they weaken themselves physically, in- 
tellectually,and morally by doing nothing. 
If they would take a vacation—and they 
are sadly in need of it—they must rouse 
themselves, change their manner of life, 
and engage in some useful employment. 

To how many of the greatest and 
noblest workers in the world vacations 
are not only profitable, but are essential 
—are a sacred duty. Many valuable 
lives have been prolonged by them, many 
others equally valuable have been sacri- 
ficed for the lack of them. 

It is a well-known fact that too much 
physical or too much mental labor is 
equally injurious. There should be a 
skillful blending of the two to produce 
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the happiest results. All work and no 
lay is as detrimental to our well-being as 
all play gnd no work. 

Our Lord, foreseeing the needs of the 
human race, laid down the law: ‘‘ Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work.” But the seventh day He gaveas 
a day of rest—a day to be free from all 
worldly pursuits and avocations. Not a 
day for idleness vor labor, but a day of 
sacred rest; a vacation, as it were, from 
worldly cares. Dr. Reade has said: 

“The Sabbath is the green oasis, the 
little, grassy meadow in the wilderness, 
where, after the week-day’s journey, the 
pilgrim halts for refreshment and repose.” 

So to the tired teachers and students, 
the editors, lawyers, ministers, and the 
many thousands who toil at their desks or 
stand behind counters day after day, 
month after month ; those whose liyes— 
for the greater part of the time—are 
bounded by four square walls, year in 
and year out; to all these, the vacation 
looms up as “the green oasis in the 
wilderness.” Here, for a season, these 


tired workers “ halt for refreshment and 
repose,” thereby gaining renewed health, 


strength, and vigor of intellect, the better 
to meet their duties, and to fight the 
battle of life. 

To many of these toil-worn children of 
Adam, the forest trees seem ever beck- 
oning. And from the shady woodland 
and the mossy dell, the little streamlet, 
the winding river, and the clear waters 
of the lake, the mountains, and the glens 
there came weird voices, whispering in 
most alluring accents : 

“Come, come to us. Come and enter 
our gates of Paradise, and dwell in fields 
Elysian !” 

To respond and spend their vacations 
amidst such scenes is like a foretaste of 
Heaven to them. Such scenes of beauty! 
Such days of delight! To wander 
through field and forest, while— 


“ Bird songs out of the sunlit oak 
Fall rippling through the shadow, 
Like a spear of flame the cardinal flower 
Burns out along the meadow ; 


Into their hearts the blithe wind blows, 
Its own free gladness giving, 

And all things laugh in the happy earth, 
For the pure, sweet joy of living.” 


And in the twilight, or after the shades 
of night have gathered—when the songs 
of the birds are hushed, and the very air 
seems eloquent of restfulness and repose, 
to gaze upward, and behold: 


“ Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows 
of heaven, 
Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots 
of the angels.” 


Amid the grand and beautiful in 
Nature can be found rest, peace, and sym- 
pathy; gladness, gayety, beauty, or food 
for the most profound thought. We can be 
sweetly lifted above the cares and worries 
of daily life, until our burdens and trials, 
which have appeared like mountains, 
sink into insignificance. The petty strife 
and turmoil of life can be forgotten for a 
time, for a soothing, cheering, uplifting 
Presence makes itself felt—God, speak- 
ing to us through His own grand, incom- 
parable handiwork! Studying Nature, 
and looking up to Nature’s God, we can 
find no grander school, no higher teacher. 

How beautifully our beloved poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, expressed simi- 
lar thoughts and feelings, when he said: 


“ Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes a still voice: * * * * * 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
‘speaks 

A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


Then let each one of us endeavor to 
make our vacations profitable. Let us so 
live that they will prove to be stepping- 
stones to higher, purer living, physically, 
morally, intellectually, spiritually. 

ANNA B. QUILLIN. 





HOUSEKEEPERS. 


“OUR TRAVELED HOUSEKEEPER.” 
VII. 


“ Oh! they look upward in every place, 

Through this beautiful world of ours ; 
* And dear as the smile on an old friend’s face 

Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers. 

They tell us of wanderings by wood and streams, 
They tell us of lanes and trees ; 

But the children of showers and sunny beams 
Have lovelier tales than these.” 


HERE is no expenditure of time and 
labor that brings better returns than 
that devoted to flowers. No friends are 
more true, more certain to greet us witha 
smile, more ready to cheer and comfort 
us, more grateful for every favor than 
these “children of showers and sunny 
beams.” And to fully enjoy and appre- 
ciate flowers one does not need an exten- 
sive garden nor an elaborate green-house. 
A single bed of pansies tended by lov- 
ing hands and so situated that their sweet, 
sympathetic faces can be often seen during 
the busy hours of the day, may yield a 
larger portion of happiness to the owner 
than an elegant and expensive garden 
cared for by hired servants could afford. 

“T haven’t time to take care of flow- 
ers,” is often urged as an excuse for their 
absence, and frequently the same indi- 
vidual will spend days upon an elaborate 
piece of fancy-work or a dauby imitation 
of these living beauties. 

Even the busiest housewife, who finds 
her time all occupied with the stern reali- 
ties of life and must forego the pleasure 
of all unnecessary ornamentation both 
for herself and her home, might have a 
curtain of morning-glories clambering up 
the kitchen porch or a few pots of gera- 
niums in her window and feel fully paid 
for the slight cost of time and work re- 
quired to secure them, 

I was so favorably impressed with the 
arrangement of Cousin Mary’s flower- 
garden, also with her systematic method 
of devoting a small amount of time each 
day to its care that I resolved to try and 
profit by her plans. 

We had always had flowers on the 
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place, but not always of the best selec. 
tions nor the most tastefully arranged, 
We had followed the old-fashioned ways 
both in the varieties and the arrangement, 
Mother Marley had the beds made and 
the plants started before I came here, and 
I had done little but help her care for 
them where they were. There was a bed 
on either side of the walk from the house 
to the gate. These were filled with per. 
ennials—daffodils, jonquils, flower-de-luce, 
tiger lilies, corn lilies, bleeding hearts, 
peonies, and sweet williams, interspersed 
with flowering almonds, lilac, snowball, 
and rose bushes. 

Then there was the bed of annuals in the 
back yard with its border of hollyhocks 
next the fence and its rows of poppies, 
marigolds, azaleas, four-o’clock’s, bache- 
lor’s buttons, ragged sailors, asters, and 
lady-slippers. For years this little gar. 
den had presented the same appearance, 
the very same varieties in the same iden- 
tical rows till each was so accustomed to 
its particular place that one might well 
imagine the four-o’clocks failing to tell 
the time of day if a careless hand should 
plant them where the lady-slippers be 
longed, or the poppies finding it impos 
sible to sleep well in the bed of the mari- 
golds. 

The children loved this garden flaunt- 
ing its gay colors in the bright sunshine, 
and John said it would not seem like the 
old home without it. 

Father Marley had helped so often to 
arrange the beds and plant the seeds that 
he knew just where each variety belonged, 
and being unable to do much heavier 
work, he offered to take care of this gar- 
den himself and fix it up just as mother 
used to, so it was decided that no change 
should be made here. The long hours 
that father used to spend in this brilliant 
portion of the back yard hoeing, weed- 
ing or gazing admiringly at the bright 
blossoms and talking to himself as if he 
imagined mother was there with him, as 
sured me that this little spot of old-fash- 
ioned flowers was far dearer to him than 
the choicest of modern flowers arranged 
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after the most refined taste could possibly 
have been. 

But the long beds in the front yard 
must certainly be changed. The grass 
had crept in between the lilies and threat- 
ened to choke them, the shrubs were 
spreading beyond their graceful limits, 
and the whole yard had a neglected and 
forlorn appearance. Mother had re- 
marked that summer before she died that 
those beds should be moved, and all 
agreed that I should have the front yard 
as I pleased. John volunteered the help 
of “the boy” as long as I needed, and 
one bright morning in early May the 
work began. 

The plants were all removed except 
one snowball and one lilac bush down 
near the gate. The grass was disturbed 
as little as possible in taking up the plants, 
and the places were carefully sodded, so 
that we soon had a nice grassy lawn in 
front of the house. This was much pret- 
tier than when broken up with shrubbery. 

In one corner of the yard near the 
road a large round bed was made and 
filled with roses, for we had some fine 
varieties. 

Rose bower, Jennie called this corner, 
and a very attractive corner it was, too. 

To the other shrubs, the corn lilies, 
peonies, etc., we bade an affectionate fare- 
well. I had learned that a small garden 
well cared for was far more satisfactory 
than a large outlay more or less neglected, 
also that in a limited space a few varieties 
tastefully arranged was much prettier 
than to try to crowd so many kinds that 
there could be but few of each, and little 
taste shown in their grouping, so I was 
obliged to sacrifice some varieties that I 
yould have gladly retained had my time 
and space been less limited. 

On the other side of the yard, corre- 
sponding with the rose bower and near 
the drive, I marked out a crescent-shaped 
bed. The sod was removed, the earth 
spaded, and fresh, rich earth from the 
farm-yard brought, with a small portion of 
sand, and then well mixed. 

This I filled with verbenas. These 
blossomed freely all summer, and after 
they were well started, required but little 
care. 

Not satisfied yet, I begged a portion of 
the vegetable garden which was just 
across the drive, and had a square laid 
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out with a gravel walk around it. But 
little additional work was necessary to 
prepare the ground, as the garden was in 
good condition. 

I made a round bed in the centre of 
the square, surrounded by a walk, with 
little paths leading from this to the 
centre of each side, thus leaving tri- 
angular beds in each corner. The centre 
of the round bed was filled with gerani- 
ums of various colors, plants I had had in 
the house during the winter, with a border 
of sweet mignonette. 

The geraniums were in blossom all 
summer, and, with their fragrant border, 
formed an attractive centre. 

Remembering that I was to have but 
few varieties, I passed by in my seed cata- 
logue many choice flowers. I must have 
free bloomers, also those that would last 
all the season. 

I finally decided that one of the tri- 
angular beds should be filled with pansies, 
another with pink and white daisies, the 
third with nasturtiums, and the fourth 
with purple and white heliotropes, sur- 
rounded with sweet alyssum. 

The two lowest beds, the pansies and the 
daisies, were diagonally opposite, and the 
whole effect was very pretty. 

All of these, except the heliotropes, I 
obtained from the seed. The daisies and 
pansies were planted in the house and 
had a good start by the time it was warm 
enought to put them out. 

After my garden was first made in the 
spring, I found that a short time eachday, 
not more than half an hour, would keep 
it in order. 

The daisy bed was Jennie’s special de- 
light, and she took it upon herself to keep 
it free from weeds. 

The improved appearance of our yard 
was a source of many remarks from our 
friends, and the admiring glances fre- 
quently given by passers-by was a part 
of my compensation. 

I picked the blossoms freely, not only 
to grace our home, but to gladden the 
homes of my friends, and often to brighten 
a sick room; and the flowers, as if de- 
lighted to make others happy, bloomed 
the more abundantly. 

I must not forget my sweet peas, which 
were a greater source of joy than all the 
others, because they were where I coul 
see them during my busiest hours. a 
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a little space spaded up at the end of the 
back porch, and after enriching it, 
planted it to these favorites. I arranged 
strong cords, fastened. to the roof of the 
porch, for them to climb upon, and so 
thrifty were they that they nearly reached 
the top. 

By picking them so that only a very 
few were allowed to go to seed, they 
bloomed freely until frost came, and the 
little piak and white beauties nodding 
their fragrant heads at me every time I 
came in sight were a constant source of 
delight. 

My flowers, few and simple as they are, 
have afforded me great joy. Of course 
there are many others equally dear and 
attractive, which I would like to have, 
but I determined to start out with only 
such a number as I could care for well. 
What I have done many another busy 
housewife can do if she has sufficient de- 
termination and that love for flowers 
which lightens labor. 

And how these “ smiles of God’s good- 
ness,” pay back an hundred-fold for all 
the care they receive. What lessons they 
teach us of purity and innocence, of going 
about doing good without prejudice 
wherever we may. 

Wordsworth said : 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can 


give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Would it not be well for all of us to 
sometimes lay aside the petty cares and 
worries that wear away so much of our 
lives, and cultivate more carefully these 
thoughts that come from close communion 
with the flowers. 

I copied a little poém of Cousin Mary’s, 
which gives a beautiful lesson drawn from 
the flowers, of making the best of our sur- 
roundings. She actually saw this “ brave 
morning-glory ” struggling to the top of 
a monstrous weed in a poor neglected 
garden. Here is the poem: 


THE BRAVE MORNING-GLORY. 


In a dreary and desolate garden, 
Where the weeds in tangles grew, 
Where the scattered flowers through the lonely 
hours 
No bee or bird-word knew. 


Where never a soft wind’s whisper 
Brought a tale of joy or love, 


And the sun forgot to bless the spot 
With kisses from above ; 


A brave little morning-glory 
Sprang up from the gloomy ground ; 
With a quiet surprise she opened her eyes 
And gazed on the scene around. 


Blushing for shame at the wretched place, 
A brambly rose stood near ; 

While the violets bright hid away from sight, 
And the lily grew white with fear. 


And so close to the morning-glory 
That her leaves in its branches caught, 
Was a weed so high that it touched the sky, 
The little stranger thought. 


“Tis a sorry welcome we give you here,” 
Said the brambly rose in scorn, 

“ Ere you’ve lived a day in this lonely way, 
You will wish you were never born. 


“ For aspirations as high as yours 
No drearier place could be found, 
No trellis here will be made, ’tis clear, 
You must crawl about on the ground.” 


“Very well,” said the morning-glory, 
“Of your pity I have no need ; 

I know if I try I can climb as high 

As my neighbor, the ugly weed.” 


So around the sturdy stalk of the weed 
She wound her slender form, 

And upward each day pushed on her way, 
Through sunshine and through storm, 


Till she reached the top of the monstrous weed, 
And gazed o’er the garden-wall, 

And was heard to say in her happy way, 

“Tis a very nice world after all.” 


There is many a dreary garden in life, 
Where the weeds grow thick and tall, 

Where the place is drear with little to cheer 
Within the garden-wall ; 


Where a brave, true heart may rise above 
The dreariness inside, 

And beyond it all gaze over the wall 
Of selfishness and pride; 


And find that in doing the best one can 
In answering duty’s call, 
In striving each day in an upward way, 
The world seems nice after all. 
HATTIE MARLEY. 





GLEANINGS. 
No. 1. 


T is surprising how much one can learn 
by going around among one’s neigh- 
bors. 
For instance, there is Mrs. Grey who 
lives just across the street. Such a quiet 
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woman that few would suspect how much 
information she can give. 

She invited us in to tea yesterday and 
we thought that her coukies were the best 
we had ever eaten. 

“T wouldn’t dare to tell you how long 
it is since they were baked,” the little 
woman said. 

But we coaxed until she yielded. 

“Tt is two months,” she said. 

Of course we wanted the recipe, and 
here it is: Two cupfuls of sugar, one of 
butter, four eggs—the whites and yelks 
beaten separately—one nutmeg, and one 
heaping teaspoonful of saleratus. 

“Do not put in too much flour, just 
enough to roll nicely. 

“Sometimes,” Mrs. Grey said, “I use 
beef-tallow instead of butter. Then I 
put in a tablespoonful of lemon extract, 
besides the nutmeg for flavoring. 

“The tallow should be melted and 
strained. 

“Most any kind of shortening can be 
used for the cookies by adding the extract. 
I often take lard or the grease fried out 
of salt pork. Cookies should always be 
kept in a dry place,” Mrs. Grey con- 
cluded. 

“What our hostess has said will be 
such a help to me,” said Mrs. Brown, 
who is a young housekeeper. “ And, 
now, may J add my mite?” 

We all nodded an assent, and the lady 
proceeded. 

“Speaking of lemon extract makes me 
think of a way in which I used it not 
long ago. 
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“T opened a can of pears; for some 
reason unknown to myself, the fruit had 
a musty taste. I heated the pears, then 
after they had cooled, I put in more sugar 
and stewed them slowly. 

“ Just as they boiled up I added two 
teaspoonfuls of the flavoring already re- 
ferred to, and when cool the fruit was 


‘ready for the table. 


“T was much pleased with the result 
of my experiment. The musty taste had 
entirely disappeared.” 

Mrs. French, the oldest lady of the 
party, was next called on. “Did you 
know,” she asked, “ that peaches are ex- 
cellent canned whole ?. 

“ Make a syrup by taking one-half cup- 
ful of sugar and a cupful of water. Pare 
the peaches, and after heating the liquid 
place the fruit init. To try the peaches 
insert a straw from the broom. When 
tender, remove each peach separately and 
place ina can. More syrup can be made 
as it is needed. After the fruit is paeked 
in the can, fill up the interstices with the 
syrup. 

“Try them next fall canned in this way 
and see if they won’t melt in your mouth, 
pitts and all?” laughed Mrs. French, as 
we rose from the table. 

It was arranged that the entire com- 
pany should meet at Mrs. Brown’s next 
week. 

Then each of the guests wended her 
way homeward feeling that her stock of 
housewifely learning had been much in- 
creased. 

RENA REYNOLDS. 





HE PAST. Some people wish they 
could blot out their past, with its 
failings and errors, and begin afresh, but 
it is fortunate that they cannot, for thus 
would they also blot out their future pos- 
sibilities. It is out of the many failures 
that success may be evolved, out of error 
that truth may be found, even out of sin 
repented of and forsaken that righteous- 
ness may be rekindled. Just as the with- 
ered and unsightly leaves trodden into the 
soil help to form new beauty in the com- 
Ing spring, so even the past that we regret 
may, if used aright, help to form a better 
and a fairer record in the future. 


In order to be a successful teacher of 
boys it is necessary to be their friend. It 
is necessary not only to take an interest 
in seeing that their lessons are properly 
recited, but to be sure also that they un- 
derstand what they are doing and take an 
interest in it; make them feel that it is 
their business now, and that their future 
success in life depends on their doing 
their work well in the present. Boys like 
a friend, not an overseer. 





FAMILIARITY does not breed contempt _ 
except of contemptible things, or in con- 
temptible people. 











NOTES FROM “ HOME”? HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
practical “talks” on subjects of special interest to 
women are cordially invited for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our 
readers find interesting no less than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking any information they 
may desire. All communications designed for this 
department should be addressed to the Editor 
*“* Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WARMED-OVER DISHES. 


WONDER if all “ Home” house- 
keepers feel the same little thrill of 
satisfaction that I do when [ use up the 
last remnant of something that would 
otherwise be wasted? I do not believe in 
being what our English neighbors call 
“near,” but I do like to be economical, 
and it is necessary, too. 

We have often heard it said that “ A 
Frenchman will live on what an Ameri- 
can throws away,” and I think there is a 
great deal of truth in thesaying. Atany 
rate, the French “ rechauffes,” or warmed- 
over dishes are proverbially relishable 
and serve to use up all the bits. 

In our house we use up all the bits, 
too, although Iam a Yankee, born and 
bred, and the thought has occurred to me 
that perhaps some of my saving ways may 
be of benefit to other housekeepers who 
read our “ Notes.” 

The ways of using stale bread are be- 
yond enumeration. Milk toast is a 
favorite in our family. If you want to 
have it for tea and have a quick fire in 
the morning, place the slices in a dripping- 
pan, and let brown delicately in the oven ; 
then wrap them at once in a bread cloth 
and put away. When you get ready to 
make the toast take as much milk as will 
be needed for your family, place it in a 
saucepan, first putting in a little water so 
that the milk will not scorch, wet a little 
flour or corn-starch (a large spoonful to a 
pint of milk is about right) smoothly ina 
small quantity of cold milk, add a tea- 

‘spoonful of sugar, stir all into the milk 
as soon as it scalds, and let it cook for 
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some minutes, stirring all the time. This 
makes it very creamy, When ready to 
take from the stove add a piece of butter 
as large as a walnut, and a pinch of salt, 
If the toasted bread should be dry, it isa 
good plan to dip it very quickly in boil- 
ing, salted water; then place in a dish, 
dipping a little of the gravy over each 
slice as laid in, pour the remainder over 
the whole and serve at once. Try this, 
and I think you will say you like milk 
toast. A little jam is a good relish with 
it. Ifthe milk is not perfectly fresh add 
a pinch of soda when you put it on to 
scald. 

Often a mince pie is liked as a change, 
Frequently when I have scraps of meat 
left and do not care to use it for 
croquettes or “meat balls,” or hash, I 
chop it fine and make a pie of it. Yester- 
day I made one of some scraps of beef: 
steak, using for apples—guess?—a few 
slices of pickled beets which had “ gone 
begging,” as the last of anything is aptto 
do. A little spice, a few tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and molasses and a handful of 
raisins made so nice a pie that the 
question was raised, “ Why, mother, who 
sent this mince-meat in?” as they knew I 
had not been in the habit of making 
mince-meat in summer. 

At the same time I made crust enough 
to use a cupful of cold squash in pies, 
thus killing two birds with one stone. 
Cold rice or squash is very nice to add to 
griddle cakes, also. We have a crab- 
apple tree, the fruit of which is small and 
very tart, although of good flavor. These 
apples I stew and sift for sauce. Not 
long ago, having a pint of stewed pump- 
kin left from pies, unsweetened, of course, 
and without the milk or eggs, I sifted it 
with the apples and the result was 4 
sauce which met the unqualified approval 
of old and young! After I had sweetened 
it to taste, I added a few drops of lemon 
extract, and grated a little nutmeg over 
the top when sent to the table. Here- 
after I shall plan to have a little stewed 
pumpkin on hand, as it adds to the 
quantity of sauce at less expense for 
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sugar, and does not detract from the 
quality. a) cots 

In a small family it is, of course, much 
easier to use up bits advantageously than 
ina large one. My family is not small, 
and I usually plan to have a “picked- 
up” dinner once or twice a week, when I 
have an especially hard day’s work, such 
as washing or ironing. ‘There will be a 
few fish-balls, two or three croquettes, 
with baked potatoes ‘to match,” as the 
children say, a nappie of nicely-seasoned 
hash, another, perhaps, of cold beans, 
with a bottle of catsup (made of some 
“left-over ” stewed tomatoes), and every- 
thing will be eaten and relished. 

There is a great deal in serving these 
warmed-over dishes. Always serve hash, 
no matter how much or little, on a clean, 
heated plate, proportioned in size to the 
amount of the hash, and other things in the 
sameway. Do notscrape your“ rechauffe” 
from the spider back upon the dish from 
which it was taken, too large for it, and 
ornamented doubtless with bits of cold, 
dried meat or potato. In warming fish- 
hash particularly, butter the spider quite 
liberally, then put in the hash, press it 


down firmly and evenly, let it brown 
nicely, then fold together like an omelet, 
turn out upon a hot platter and serve at 


once. Make meat-hash into an inviting 
little mound, season the top lightly with 
pper, and, take my word, that there will 
é less of it left than if you heap it upon 
the dish “every which way.” 
MRS, L. M. A. 


THANKS AND HELPS. 


Dear “Home” Housekeepers :—I 
should like to express my thanks for the 
many good hints and helpful suggestions 
I have received since being a subscriber, 
as 1am a young housekeeper myself. I 
like the ‘‘ Home’? Magazine very much, 
and think I could not do without it. 

Sometime ago there appeared a recipe 
for jelly-roll cake which proved very 
nice, having, in fact, but one fault—it 
would not turn out well. I puta greased 
paper in the pan before putting in the 
cake, then it came out of the pan well, 
only the paper stuck to the cake. Can 
any one give me a remedy? also tell me 
why bread will stick to new bread-pans 
and not to old ones? I will give two 
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tested recipes for cake which, though 
cheap, are nice: 


CREAM Sponce-CaKE.—Beat well to- 
gether two eggs and one and one-half 
cups of sugar; add two cups of flour, 
sifted, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, 
the cup being then filled up with rich, 
sour cream. Mix all together, flavor to 
taste, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
forty minutes. This cake was used in 
mother’s family, and I make it often; it 
is not too rich, and is safe to eat, I think, 
as we like plain food. 


Fruit Cake.—One egg, two cups 
sugar, one-half cup butter; rub well to- 
gether ; add two and one-half cups sifted 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little hot water, three-fourths cup of 
sweet milk, two cups of seeded raisins or 
currants, or a cup of each if preferred, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and the 
same of cloves; mix, and bake forty-five 
minutes. Always rub the fruit after it is 
picked, washed, and dried with the flour 
to prevent it falling to the bottom. 


Thanks to Mrs. F. M. Brown for her 
kind “Note’’ about pie-plant. We are 
all very fond of it, and I have canned a 
good deal for winter use. I tried her re- 
cipe for pie (one cup cooked rhubarb, the 
yelks of two eggs, three-fourths cup of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
and lemon flavoring), and it is excellent. 
I intend soon to try A. C. P.’s recipe for 
angel cake and shall certainly “report 
success,” as I think it is a help to others 
to know that recipes are printed correctly. 
Perhaps I am taking too much space at 
my first call, but if | am welcome I shall 
want to come again. 

REBECCA. 


[We want you, too, as well. To prevent 
cake sticking to the pan, try this method : 
Grease the tin thoroughly with nice, 
sweet lard or lard and butter mixed; 
dredge lightly with flour, shaking out all 
that does not adhere, and do not spread 
the cake-batter with the spoon or knife 
more than is necessary when putting it in 
the baking-tin. It is said that if bread- 
pans are never greased bread will not 
stick to them, but this cannot be person- 
ally vouched for. It is certain, how- 
ever, that pans which have become brown 
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from usage are better bread-bakers than 
new ones. | 








LAUNDRY HINTS. 





Dear Eprror:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of the “Home” Magazine 
for over twenty years, and am very much 
interested in the “Notes from Home 
Housekeepers.” In the August number 
I notice a request from Ann L.. Walker 
for a method of doing-up shirts so they 
will be smooth and glossy, and will send 
my rule, which I think very good. For 
the amount of starch used to cold-starch 
four or five shirts and as many collars, I 
take one teaspoonful of pulverized borax ; 
wet the starch and borax first with cold 
water and dissolve thoroughly, then add 
more cold water to thin it and hot water 
to make it a little more than blood warm; 
dip the shirt-bosoms, collars, etc., wring 
out, shake well, and roll up for three or 
four hours. By this method I find they 
iron easier than any way I ever tried. 
This is all the starching they need. It 
will not put on such a gloss as is given at 
the laundry, but they look very nice and 
glossy with much less work. When be- 
ginning to iron the bosom do not have 
the iron too hot as if dried too quickly 
the linen will look rough. 

I think “Aunt Martha’s” recipe for 
pickles good, and I mean to try it. 

MRS. C. H. S. 






































































































































DEEP-KNITTED LACE. 











I send a pattern of lace which I think 
very pretty, either in wool or cotton. 

Cast on 35 stitches, knit across plain. 

lst row—Knit 4 (over, narrow) 10 
times, over, knit 1. 

2d, 4th, and other even rows—Plain. 

3d row—Like first, except that 7 
stitches instead of 4 are knitted at first, 
and the directions in the parenthesis are 
repeated one time less. 

Sth row—Knit 10 instead of 7 at first, 
and knit the directions in parenthesis 
13 times. I will shorten the space re- 
quired for printing this pattern by saying 
that in every alternate row (the even 
rows being knitted plain across) the num- 
ber of stitches knitted at the beginning 
is increased by three, and the over and 
narrow between the parenthesis knitted 
one less time each row. ‘Thus the nine- 
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teenth row will read : Knit 31 (over, nap. 
row), 6 times, over, knit 1. 

20th and 21st rows—Knit plain. 

22d row—Cast off 10 stitches, knit 
rest plain. Repeat from first row. 

I enjoy knitting lace, although I can. 
not crochet, and always try the patterns 
given by the“ Home” band. “ Barbara’s” 
torchon lace is very pretty, and I should 
be glad to see the insertion. 

BROWNIE, 


“HOME” RECIPES. 
BrEEFstEAK.—Before lifting beefsteak 
from the skillet, pour over it tomato cat- 
sup, let heat thoroughly, then turn out on 
a heated platter. 


Peach CakeE.—Mash ripe peaches 
well, sweeten to taste, spread between 
layers of sponge-cake and eat with cream 
or sauce. 


FEATHER CakE.—One cup of sugar, 
one egg, three-fourths cup of sweet milk, 
with a half-teaspoonful of soda, two cups 
of flour, with a teaspoonful of cream tar- 
tar sifted in, and flavor to taste. This 
makes an excellent layer cake. 

BEE. ' 


DELMonIco PupprincG.—One quart of 
milk, put in a double-boiler (or a new 
lard pail in a kettle of hot water, which 
answers the purpose very well) to scald, 
mix three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch 
with a very little cold milk, and beat the 
yelks of five eggs with six tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; stir in first the starch, then the 
eggs in the scalding milk and let cook 
three or four minutes, then pour in a pud- 
ding dish and bake half an hour. Beat 
the whites of the eggs with six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, spread over the top, 
and return the pudding to the oven until 
it is a delicate brown. 


‘“‘ MINUTE SPONGE-CAKE.’—Beat three 
eggs five minutes, add one cup of sugar, 
beat three minutes, one-half cup cold 
water or milk, and nearly two cups of 
flour. I nearly always use the prepared 
or self-rising flour for this cake ; in case 
you should not, sift a teaspoonful of cream 
tartar in the flour and dissolve a half- 
teaspoonful of saleratus in the water or 
milk. Mix all together quickly and 
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lightly, flavor to taste, and bake in a 
rather quick oven. 


MARY V. F. 


Goop DovuaHnuts.—One egg, well 
beaten with two-thirds cup of sugar, one 
teacupful of sour milk, with one table- 
spoonful of cream added, one teaspoonful 
each of soda and salt, flour to make a 
dough as soft as can be handled; fry in 
hot fat, turning often. 

ALICE J. 


AuicE CaAkE.—One and one-half cups 
of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, two cups 
of flour, butter the size of an egg, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one egg. 
Cream the butter with the sugar, add the 
egg, well-beaten, then the milk, and the 
four, in which the baking-powder is 
sifted. Flavor to taste. 


Pounp CakE.—One cup sugar, one- 
half cup butter, five eggs, two cups flour, 
flavor to taste. 


Mock Mince Pies.—One cup each of 
sugar and molasses; one-half cup each 
of vinegar and butter; boil together a 
few moments, then add three crackers 
rolled fine, two well-beaten eggs, and one- 
half pint of chopped raisins; spice to 
taste with cassia, clove, and allspice. 
This is excellent. To be baked in two 
crusts. 

ANONA 0. 


Cocoanut Cooxies.—One teacup each 
of butter, white sugar, and desiccated or 
grated cocoanut, three eggs, one-half tea- 
spoonful pf soda sifted with sufficient 
flour to form a soft dough. Bake in a 
rather quick oven. 


Lemon JELLY.—To one-half package 
of gelatine and one-half pint of cold 
water, let stand one hour, then add the 
juice of three lemons and one pound of 
sugar ; stir altogether, add one pint boil- 
ing water, strain, pour into molds, and set 
in a cold place to harden. Very nice 
with cold meats. ELENITA. 


NOTELETS. 
Drar Eprror:—I have been a reader 


of the “Home” Magazine for several 
years and like it very much, as the 
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“Notes” are of great assistance to me. 
May I ask a few questions for other mem- 
bers of the band to answer? Perhaps 
the replies may benefit more readers than 
one. First, what would be best to clean 
black silk-warp Henrietta cloth with? I 
wish to make such a dress over, and it 
seems to be so full of dust that brush- 
ing only sends it through to the other 
side. 

Next, what will brighten common stair- 
rods used on stairs? Third, I have a 
very pretty rose-bush that will bloom 
during the summer, but there is a small 
green worm that eats the leaves and so 
injures it that the buds blight, or dry up, 
before they bloom. ‘These worms seem to 
affect all rose-bushes more or less, but do 
not work so fast in damp weather. I hope 
these are questions that are allowed in 
this department, and that some of the 
readers can answer them for me. I am 
going to try that “angel cake” recipe, 
and hope to report good success ; do not 
understand how to make the icing, but 
some other will do. B. 


[Try cleansing the Henrietta-cloth 
dress by first brushing as thoroughly as 
possible on both sides, then sponging with 
ammonia-water, pressing while damp with 
a moderately warm iron on the wrong 
side. Soap-bark is an excellent cleanser. 
For the green worms which infest your 
rose-bush use a kerosene emulsion or suds 
of whale-oil soap, washing the leaves 
well. Be careful not touse it too freely, 
else it may remove the leaves as well as 
the worms, or cause the buds to blight. 
For brightening the stair-rods use a paste 
of rotten-stone or whiting and vinegar, 
polishing with a dry cloth or chamois 
skin. Sapolio or electro-silicon, both of 
which you will find advertised in the 
‘‘HomMe” Magazine, are also excellent, 
used according to directions with each. 
The icing for the angel cake is made just 
as directed, mixing confectioners’ or pul- 
verized sugar with the juice of strawber- 
ries. Lemon or orange juice may be sub- 
stituted if preferred. ] 


Dear Eprror:—After a silence of 
more than a year I write again- to this 
most valuable department, thanking our 
band for the practical recipes.and other 
excellent helps found in our “corner.” I 
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want some one to tell me how to put up 
beet and cucumber pickles in bottles 
ready for the table. To Frances H. P., 
away back East, I send a cordial shake 
of the hand. I have not forgotten her 
New Year’s greeting. 
Lovingly yours, 
LULU H. B. 


[ Here is our rule for pickles in jars or 
bottles: Boil beets until tender, slice 
them, if large, pour over them vinegar 
which has been scalded and skimmed, 
place a grape leaf or piece of horse-radish 
leaf over the top, and seal. For cucum- 
ber pickles gather the vegetable while 
small, soak over night in brine, place in 
the jars and proceed as above. If wanted 
to keep a long time it is well to scald the 
vinegar the second time, draining it off 
after two or three days. If the strength 
is found to have left it, fresh vinegar 
should take its place. We reply to these 
questions, not to forestall other answers, 
but to give the information as soon as 
possible ; further replies are just as much 


desired. “In a multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom,” you know. | 

Dear “Home” Macazine :—If you 
will admit another admirer as well as 
greedy recipient of all the good things in 
your corner, I should like to give as well 
as receive, and will send in my contribu- 
tion. I have always wished I could leam 
some way to gather the butter when 
churning, and not long since I hit upon 
it. When the butter is thick in the cream 
and yet will not gather, take a pint of 
sweet milk with one and one-half spoon. 
fuls of soda dissolved in it, and add to the 
cream; it will aid wonderfully in bring. 
ing the butter together. Water would 
do as well as milk doubtless, but the but- 


termilk would not be so good. s, x. 8, 


[You do not give the amount of soda 
—whether spoonfuls or cupfuls! Have 
we “guessed” right? By the way, an 
old butter-maker tells us that a handful 
of salt serves the same purpose and she 
likes it better. ] 





TISES FOR OLD PAPER. Most 


housekeepers know how invaluable 
newspapers are for packing away the win- 
ter clothing, the printing ink acting as a 
defiance to the stoutest moth, some house- 
wives think, as successfully as camphor 
or tar paper. For this reason newspapers 
are invaluable under the carpet, laid 
over the regular carpet paper. The most 
valuable quality of newspapers in the 
kitchen, however, is their ability to keep 
out the air. It is well-known that ice 
completely enveloped in newspapers so 
that all air is shut out will keep a longer 
time than under other conditions, and 
that a pitcher of ice-water laid in a news- 
paper, with the ends of the paper twisted 
together to exclude the air, will remain 
all night in any summer room with 
scarcely any perceptible melting of the 
ice. These facts should be utilized oftener 
than they are in the care of the sick at 
night. In freezing ice-cream, when the 
ice is scarce, pack the freezer only three- 
quarters full of ice and salt, and finish 
with newspapers, and the difference in 
the time of freezing and quality of the 
cream is not perceptible from the result 
where the freezer is packed full of ice. 
After removing the dasher it is better to 


cork up the cream and cover it tightly 
with a packing of newspapers than to use 
more ice. The newspapers retain the cold 
already in the ice better than a packing 
of cracked ice and salt, which must have 
crevices to admit the air. 


Purrinc BY THE Opp Pennies. A 
small jar that stands on the desk ofa 
busy woman receives the odd pennies, or 
what she calls “the unexpected money,” 
that are found loose in pockets or bureau 
drawers. ‘There will never be enough 
money in it to found a hospital or to 
build a home for insane dogs, but there is 
always enough to send a posy to a sick 
friend, a paper to somebody away off 
where little reading matter can be had, 
or to buy a souvenir for a birthday. Once 
started and well managed, the box is like 
the widow’s cruse—never empty. Do not 
count the contents except when you are 
taking stock with a purchase in view. 
Counting seems to break the spell. Pen- 
nies are gregarious, and where one goes 
another wants to follow. Let them form 
a community in the savings’ box and just 
see how they will gather—leaves in Val- 
lambrosa will be as nothing compared 
with them. 
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A MAN’S IDEAS OF HOME COMFORT. 


HE first and crowning comfort of a 
home isa good mother and sister 

for a bachelor and a good wife for a 
married man. In the female element in 
home life is embodied the very best at- 
traction that it has to offer. The purest 
and best love of a man’s life is concen- 
trated there, and there he finds the truest 
and deepest return of his affection. All 


the accessories and details which go to’ 


make a home comfortable are subservient 
to and dependent upon the woman’s 
directing hand; many of them, indeed, 
are her own creation. When a man’s 
comfort or well-being is in question no 
task is too hard, no sacrifice too great 
for the mother, sister, or wife to make, 
and these are most often made entirely 
without the knowledge of him whom they 
most nearly concern, and for whose sake 
they are gladly offered. 

The gentle deeds of women for love’s 
sake, the effacement of self which they 
practice daily in silence, and the home 
hesoism they carefully conceal, and which 
can only be noted in its results, these are 
things so common as to pass almost un- 
noticed, yet they make home comfort, and 
their absence would be quickly and 
severely felt. From the women in his 
home the man constructs his ideals; there 
may be an alteration desirable in some 
particular, the softening of a line here or 
there, but they furnish the fabric of a 
dream which is woven with their best 
characteristics, and which is the man’s 
idea of perfection. 

As regards his personal comfort a 
man’s requirements are, as a rule, com- 
paratively simple. Frills and furbelows 
are not for him. The various forms of 
decoration by needle and brush, which 
have become so popular of late years, 
would generally remain unnoticed by 
him if his attention were not called to 
them, unless, perhaps, they were placed 
upon some object which he had come to 
regard as peculiarly his own, his favorite 
chair, for example, or his desk—of which 
latter more anon. Though some women 
take this lack of appreciation, as it is 
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often called, seriously to heart, it should 
be remembered that such matters are out 
of a man’s line, that he has not the 
knowledge of the details of workmanship 
which is so necessary a part of intelligent 
admiration, and that he is commonly 
prone to observe rather the general effect 
than its component parts. He is insensible 
to the charms of crochet, and the in- 
tricacies of even the most complex stitch 
fail to rouse his enthusiasm. If a 
woman can be sure that a man is con- 
tented with the other more substantial 
requisite, she need give herself little con- 
cern because the triflts are unnoticed ; 
should he object to them he is likely to 
say so, while his silence may be accepted 
as sincere—though negative—approba- 
tion. 

A man wants some one place in his 
home that he can call his very own, some 
portion of the house where his will is law, 
where no conflict of authority can arise. 
This is not altogether for the purpose of 
securing solitude, for his family is usually 
most welcome there, but the need for it 
springs from the desire for that sense of 
proprietorship which is his habit abroad, 
and from the wish to be able to do 
precisely as he pleases in at least a corner 
of his own house. Here should be the 
comforts that the man devises for him- 
self; the lounging chairs, the desk and 
library, his | smoking materials with 
license to use them. Here he should be 
able to feel absolutely at his ease, troubled 
by no fear of “disturbing things,” no 
need to thread his way anxiously through 
a maze of furniture and various decora- 
tive obstructions, trembling lest something 
be overturned and broken, and here 
should be the seat of that admired dis- 
order to which he only has the clue. His 
books and papers should be left as he 
leaves them, though to the orderly female 
eye they may seem to lie in hopeless con- 
fusion. His desk may be littered with 
piles of books, magazines, letters, manu- 
scripts, everything that can possibly find a 
place there, but if a woman wishes to se- 
cure to a man one of his most cherished 
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home comforts, she will let that desk 
alone. 

A room arranged upon the above plan 
possesses charms that others besides its 
owner can enjoy, and a well-known writer 
touches this point with his accustomed 
acuteness : 

“Man is usually not credited with 
much taste or ability to take care of him- 
self in the matter of comfortable living, 
but it is frequently noticed that when 
woman has made a dainty paradise 
of every other portion of the house the 
room she most enjoys, that from which 
it is difficult to keep out the family, is the 
one that the man is permitted to call his 
own, in which he retains some of the 
comforts and can indulge some of the 
habits of his bachelor days.” 

There is sound truth in this, and 
though it refers to a married man the ap- 
plication is equally valuable fora bachelor. 
There are certain thoughts, habits, and 
recreations which the change from the 
single to the wedded state does not affect, 
and these are the ones his sanctum affords 
a man the opportunity to practice. His 
reading, writing, and friendly intercourse 
with his male intimates are most satisfac- 
tory to him here. 

A friend of the writer has, for years, 
made the jocular complaint that he, when 
he was single, had one whole room to 
himself, but since his marriage, though he 
has had a house of his own, he could 
claim sole ownership in only one bureau 
drawer and half a closet. He has since 
proven the seriousness at the bottom of 
his joke by building an addition at the 
top of his house where he has every con- 
venience and reigns supreme—subject 
only to the baby. 

Many and various are the ways in 
which a woman can contribute to the 
comfort of a man’s own room. Not by 
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purely ornamental fancy-work, for his 
tastes favor simplicity, but by the sub. 
stantial things which make every cornerg 
cozy one; great fat cushions which rep. 
der the hardest chair easy, stools, a pillow 
for his couch, pen-wipers and handy trifles 
which are really useful on his desk, in. 
numerable are the articles which can be 
supplied as the occasion offers, but which 
should all have the recommendation of 
usefulness, 

The homely arts, housewifery, and the 
capable management of domestic affair 
are of prime importance in creating the 
home feeling. A neat, clean, well-ordered 
household is a delight to the eyes, and the 
man’s‘eye is quick to observe slovenliness, 

Women do not need to be told how to 
secure this effect, for to most of them the 
sense of order is instinctive. 

Good housekeeping as regards the 
table should also be well remembered, 
Well-cooked, nicely-served food is 4 
blessing which a man knows how to ap- 
preciate, and a strong attraction to bind 
him to his home. The element of unex- 
pectedness adds greatly to his relish of a 
meal, be it ever so simple ; special dishes 
which are favorites with him, served 
when they are not anticipated, seem to 
taste doubly delicious. If women % 
how frequently men mention to their 
friends with pride certain delicacies 
which are nowhere so good as at home, 
their particular fancies would be gratified 
more often. 

Men’s debt to women in his home is too 
heavy to be grudgingly repaid, and all 
the tenderness, the loving kindness, the 
small attentions that a woman values no 
less highly from a husband than a lover, 
these but partially requite the consecra- 
tion of her life to himself, and are but a 
poor return for the inestimable treasure 
of a pure woman’s love. 





ET us not dream that reason can be 

popular. Passions, emotions, may be 

made popular, but reason ever remains 
the great property of the elect few. 


Don’r encourage in a small child that 
for which you will punish him when 
older. 


Many a man cannot respect what he 
does not fear; and many need the spur 
of fear before they will learn some of 
the most important lessons of life. 


THINK before you strike any creature 
that cannot speak, and endeavor to pro 
tect all dumb animals from cruel usage. 





BABYLAND. 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 


“(1UT, cut! cut-daw-cut!”’ 

“T declare,” said Bessie, ‘“‘ I believe 
old Speckle has made a new nest in the 
barn. I'll go and see.” 

So she took Lucinda, her dearly beloved 
rag-baby daughter, and started off. 

“Q Luc! they have put new hay in 
the mows,’’ said Bessie. “ Wait a mo- 
ment and we'll climb up the ladder. 
There, don’t be frightened. Let me hold 
your hand. One-two-three-four-five. Isn’t 
it delightful, Lucinda ?” 

Lucinda was so pleased with her pleas- 
ant position that she hadn’t a word to 
say. 
«Will you sit here, dear, while I go 
hunt Speckle’s nest? I won’t be gone 


very long; if you get tired you can call 
me.” 
Nothing was heard for awhile but the 


rustling of the straw that Bessie was toss- 
ing and tumbling in her search. 

Suddenly she called out, “Oh! you 
dear, funny little things. What cute 
little pink noses you have. Why, Old 
Whitey, what made you hide your little 
kitties out here? you queer old mamma 
pussy.” 

Old Whitey began to purr and smooth 
Bessie’s dress. Then she gave a gratified 
“Me-ow.” 

“Come, Lucinda,” said Bessie, “ don’t 
you want to see these dear little kittens ? 
Look, here is one all white, and that little 
one that is kicking around so is as black 
asacoal. And aren’t the other two cun- 
ning? What shall we name them, Lucy?” 

Lucy did not offer any suggestion and 
Bessie went right on. 

“Oh! I know. Do you remember the 
game we had so much fun playing, called 
‘The Four Seasons?’ Don’t you think 
that will be a good name for them ? 

“ Let’s call that little one Salt, because 
he is so white, and you, little blacky, we'll 
call you Pepper, you’ve been squirming 
around so that you do look real hot. 
And you cunning little thing, you can be 
Vinegar. I hope you will be real sharp 


and catch a good many mice when you 
are grown up. 

“Now, little gray, there is only one 
name left. You needn’t bite my finger, 


_ you must have it, so you’re Mustard.’ 


Bessie played a long while with ‘“ The 
Four Seasons,” and then she and Lucinda 
fell fast asleep, right there in the straw. 

When they went to the house it was 
nearly dinner-time. . 

“Why, where have you been all the 
morning, dear?” Bessie’s mamma asked 
when her little daughter came in. 

“T was playing with ‘The Four Sea- 
sons,’” said Bessie, “and I went to sleep.” 

***The Four Seasons ;’ why, what are 
you talking about, Bessie?” 

Then Bessie told her mamma about the 
kittens, and you may be sure she laughed 
very much at the queer names Bessie had 
given them. 

And now do you wish to know what 
became of “ The Four Seasons ””? 

Poor Vinegar and Mustard disappeared 
one morning before they had even learned 
to open their eyes. Salt-and-Pep, as he 
was called, lived to grow up, but Salt 
was the only season who lived to any 
great age. 

One day as Pep was taking a stroll he 
met a monstrous rat. He attaeked him 
very bravely. But alas for Pep! he 
died from a severe wound received in the 
combat. macy 


TED’S 


OLLY was coming home from 
schvol when she saw Ted running 
to meet her. 

“Molly! Molly! des what I did to- 
day! Mamma said I must tum and 
tell you right away, tause I was very 
naughty.” 

“Why, Ted, what did you do?” said 
Molly, smiling. “I guess it wasn’t so 
very naughty, was it?” 

“Yes it was. Mamma said I was bery 
naughty, indeed ; she said she was ’shamed 
of me, and she said you wouldn’t like it 
a bit.” 
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“ Wouldn’t like what?” asked Molly, 
wondering which of her numerous posses- 
sions had fallen into Ted’s destructive 
hands. 

“ Why, you’d be so sorry tause Johnny 
has dot the ’mall-pox.” 

“Why, Teddy Jones, what did you do 
to my dear dolly?” said Molly, almost 
erying. 

“ Now, don’t ky, Molly, Ides Johnny 
will det well,” said Ted, in a consoling 
tone, “and you must not det angry tause 
I is your dear little brudder and you lubs 
me bery much.” 

“ T’m—not—ang—er—y,” said Molly, 
choking back her sobs. “But what did 
you do to Johnny? Can’t I ever play 
with him again ?” 

“No!” said Ted, “he is no dood any 
more, tause he’s dot the ’mall-pox. He 
was bery told ober in de corner, so I just 
put him near de fire; and pretty soon he 
*menced to ky, and he kied and kied 
dretful hard, and all de ‘ears rolled down 
his face. When mamma tum, she said 
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dey wasn’t tears at all, and she talled me 
naughty, and said I’d let all the wax melt 
off.” 

““Q Ted! and mamma said you 
must never take Johnny without asking 
some one.”’ 

“TI know,” said Teddy, solemnly. “TI’s 
dredful sorry I was so naughty.” 

In spite of Molly’s grief at her dear 
child’s misfortune, she could hardly help 
smiling at Ted’s downcast look. 

“ Well, never mind,” she said. “I 
guess we can fix him all right. Let’s go 
play hide.and seek.” 

Baby Ted was only too glad to forget 
his trouble and they were soon in the 
midst of a grand frolic. 

On her birthday Molly received a 
beautiful bisque doll, in place of the one 
she had lost. ° 

She was very glad, indeed, she had not 
scolded little Ted, when he told her: 

“1 sabed up all my pennies eber since, 
to buy de dolly. Isn’t se be-ootiful !” 

F. M. T. 








OT only is the quality of labor im- 
paired by haste, but even the amount 
is also. For no one can long keep up an 
excessive rate of speed. Nature claims 
her dues inexorably. The vital force 
used so prodigally departs, and the time 
needed to reinforce it is greater than that 
which is supposed to have been saved by 
haste. And if the practice continues the 
vitality itself wears out, the powers de- 
cline, and all useful labor is at an end. 


OccuPATION AND APPLICATION. The 
study of the lives of great men, and 
especially of those of great inventors, 
will show that patient, persistent labor in 
the working out of a plan of life or of an 
idea was one of the chief and most potent 
elements of their success. Whether it 
was Watt’s steam-engine, Arkwright’s 
spinning-jenny, Jacquard’s loom, Morse’s 
telegraph, Palissy’s pottery, Hoe’s print- 
ing press, Edison’s electric light, or any 
other of the great inventions of the last 
hundred years or so, it will be found that 
the perfection of each was accomplished 
only by the most laborious and persistent 








application to the development of each. 
An occupation having been well chosen, 
success should wait upon intelligent ap- 
plication to it. 


In the sphere of morals, as in all other 
departments of human activity, we are 
bound to do for our successors what our 
predecessors were bound to do, and mostly 
did for us—transmit the heritage we have 
received, with all the additions and adap- 
tations which the new experiences and 
changing conditions of life have rendered 
necessary or desirable. 


THE individual mind is limited; it 
can see only a little way and from 4 
single stand-point. But when each one 
truly and freely expresses what he sees, 
the many rays of light thus sent forth 
blend together and reveal to each and 
all what no one alone could ever have dis 
covered. pee 

Hopr is itself a species of happiness, 
and perhaps the chief happiness the 
world affords. —Samuel Johnson. 
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NEW SLEEVES AND ACCESSORIES, 


HE most stylish sleeve at present is 
very close-fitting below the elbows 
and full at the shoulders, the material 
standing erect with the help of a few 
stitches here and there. At the wrists 
the outer seam may be left open for a 
couple of inches, or the inner seam is 
open for five inches, a fly made on one 
side and the wrist buttoned over small 
buttons when the garment ison. Sleeves 
are unusually long just now, and the 
cuffs are of the plainest description. One, 
three, or several rows of silk or velvet 
ribbon, galloon, or one large point trims 
the wrist portion. A tiny pointed cuff of 
velvet gives length to the arm, while 
round rows of ribbon from the elbow 
down shorten it. Contrasting colors and 
materials are used for sleeves, though the 
heyday of velvet for this purpose is over 
with exclusive people. Belts of ribbon, 
passementerie or velvet are shaped to fit 
the basque edge all around, or only from 
one side-seam to the other, the width 
agreeing with the wearer’s figure. This 
may finish under a /flot bow, rosette, or 
buckle. Corselet and jacket pieces of 
vandykes, velvet, etc., are dressy and be- 
coming to a slight figure. The fashion- 
able galloon and passementerie trimming 
may be manipulated to form almost any 
garniture if one has deft fingers and 
tasteful eyes. The best plan is to put the 
bodice on and then arrange the trimming 
becomingly. Yokes of velvet, silk, passe- 
menterie, embroidery, etc., are shallow 
and square in the back and either square 
or pointed in front. Jacket pieces are 
round or square. Collars are high as 
usual, many have an inch at the upper 
part turned over and faced with a con- 
trasting material. Those of embroidery 
on cotton dresses are frequently rolled 
over, others consist of a turned-over frill 
in toby style. Persons having double 
chins require more room in front, which 
is given by bending the collar points 
back, lightly catching them, and facing 
With contrasting material. 


The best skirt effects are straight and 
yet full; the idea conveyed is that the 
style is plain because such is the wearer’s 
wish, but no material is saved by thus 
adopting severe simplicity. The front is 
generally slightly lifted on one or both 
sides, or may be slashed on one side to 
show a bit of a second fabric. The sides 
are usually of different styles of plaits, 
fiat panels, draped effects, or gathered 
widths, and the straight back may be fan, 
kilt, or box-plaited gathered or arranged 
with two Arab folds dropping over the 
centre. Handsome woolen gowns are 
lifted toward the front to show a silk 
skirt sham beneath, which is edged with 
two gathered, overlapping frills. The 
border idea of trimming is still fancied, 
and Parisian modistes are sending over 
gowns having the lower edge of the ma- 
terial cut in vandykes which fall over a 
silk facing and frills on the lining skirt. 
Some women are again wearing their 
street costumes not only to touch the 
ground, but even to lie on it for an inch, 
which uncleanly fashion it is hoped will 
die a natural death for the want of advo- 
cates, which will certainly never be found 
among sensible women. 


FAVORED BODICES AND BLOUSES. 


Both round waists and pointed basques 
are fastened along the left shoulder and 
under-arm seam, with the full fronts ar- 
ranged in tapering plaits above and be- 
low the waist-line. Many of these in- 
visible opening garments are cut at the 
top of the front to form a V, which is 
filled in with a contrasting material and 
edged with small buttons. This style re- 
quires a snug fit and must have the but- 
tons set closely or there will be decided 
gaps along the opened seams. India silk 
basques of last year may be trimmed with 
a collar, cuffs, belt, and corselet of velvet, 
or the jacket pieces often described. Let 
out any drapery, except in the front, that 
such a dress may have, and trim the sides 
with three lengthwise rows of velvet rib- 
bon ending near the lower edge under 
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velvet rosettes at unequal heights. To 
wear with odd skirts in the house, for a 
tennis or outing dress, or as a waist to a 
plaited skirt and cutaway jacket for tray- 
eling, use a blouse of striped flannel or 
wash silk, made with a shirt yoke in the 
back, box-plait in front, turn-over collar 
and shirt sleeves. They may drop over 
the shirt in sailor fashion, or tuck beneath 
the belt. am 

HOW TO CUT AND MAKE A PLAIN 

BODICE. 


ate the severely straight skirts in 

cloth and woolen goods it is the 
fashion to have the bodice perfectly plain, 
with the basque round and close-fitting, 


and more generally without ornamentation 
of any kind ; but a few cloth bodices have 
_ & V opening at the neck, with lapels made 
in tailor-fashion, and the opening filled in 
with white or light-colored material. 

Now, a plain bodice requires to be well 
cut and made, if it isto show off the figure 
and preserve the outline; and although 
the finishing processes, such as inserting 
whalebone, pressing seams, and various 
other items are of the utmost importance, 
yet no amount of care or trouble in these 
matters will rectify a bad cut or unsuit- 
able shape. 

To the uninitiated the results obtained 
by measures taken from the female figure 
are somewhat surprising, but the clever 
cutter does not rely upon measures taken 
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round the figure, as these prove more than 
delusive. Take, for instance, three wo. 
men whose measurements read the same, 
via.: bust 34, waist 22, hips 35. The 
first figure is flat-chested, but square set, 
and if you take a flat wooden measure 
and place across back and bust, and then 
next to the side underneath the arms, you 
will find the width of the former out of 
all proportion with the side width, which 
is extremely narrow. 

This forms the flat square figure, but 
the rounded figure will show just the 
same bust and waist size; only the chest 
and back are narrower across and the 
side broader, and the rounded curves of 
the figure produce a much smaller effect 
than the flat square lines. Another type 


























of figure showing the same measurements 
is the small figure, with tolerably rounded 
curves, but narrow across the back, and 
with a full rounded bust—full only, 
however, in proportion to the size of the 
figure. Then the length of the waist 
makes a material difference in shape, as 
a small figure, say, thirty-four inches in 
the bust, will appear to have a com- 
paratively large waist if it is short, and 
is not set well down to the outward 
curve of the hip, and below the ribs. 

In cutting out a bodice, it is advisable 
to note if the bust is full or flat and to 
regulate the bosom darts or gores with 
due regard to this fact. By diagram No. 
1, I have shown the difference in shape 
necessary for the thin, flat figure, and for 
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the rounded one with full bust and small 
waist. 

The front part shown on the right 
hand is intended for the flat type of 
figure, where, if there is too much 
material left over the bust, there would 
be a loose, wrinkled appearance, with 
very often a line or indent across 
above the bust, and drawing in to the 
arm-hole. 

Cut as our model, there is only enough 
to set plainly across the wearer, with a 
slight roundness caused by the dart run- 
ning out to a point; and where padding 
isabsolutely necessary, a round piece of 
double wadding should be sewn between 
the lining and material just over the bust, 


— 


but rather to the side, so as to widen the 
figure here, and make the waist appear 
smaller. 

The front piece on the left of diagram 
No. 1 is intended for a full bust, and the 
second dart is so wide, and there is so 
much material taken out, that the under- 
arm portion of the bodice is brought quite 
on the cross, as I have endeavored to show 
by placing stripes on the model. 

In cutting the various parts of the 
bodice from a pattern, each portion must 
be placed with the waist-line straight 
across the material, as if any part is cut 
the least bit crooked, wrinkles will form, 
and even if cleverly boned, the bodice 
will never have that close, flat appear- 
ance which betrays the skillful, cutter. 

In diagram No. 2 I have shown a short 
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length of material, with lines straight 
across from selvedge to selvedge, and on 
this I have placed the front and smaller 
side piece, to show the method of cutting 
and the position of the waist part. 

The plain lines show the pattern, and 
the broken lines denote the cutting edge, 
allowing good seams in case of alteration, 
and in order to finish the seams neatly 
and properly, of which I shall speak 
more fully later on. 

Wherever there is the greatest strain 
on the bodice, such as the line above 
the bust and the waist part, the line 
should be straight, and there is no danger 
of creases. The longer side seams and 
backs should also be placed with the 
waist-line exactly straight across 
the material, and it is better to 
cut the centre back seam as close 
as possible to the selvedge edge. 

Having cut out your bodice 
lining and material, the latter a 
tiny hit larger than the lining, you 
carefully tack one upon the other, 
letting the material be quite as 
smooth as the lining, and if soft 
or inclined to stretch, the material 
may be a trifle strained. 

Any superfluity left in the ma- 
terial, or creases or wrinkles not 
smoothed out and tacked tightly, 
will remain always in the bodice, 
as the lining “ gives ” very little, 
and it is always advisable to have 
the material tighter than the lining, 
unless for firm substances, when 
both should be perfectly even. Thediagram 
No. 3 shows the various parts tacked out 
ready to join; and here some little care 
should be shown, as it is possible by 
straining some seams tightly to make 
them fall in to the hollows in the figure, 
such asin front of the under-arm seam, 
and just in the centre of the front. 

The waist-line should be marked if pos- 
sible, and if the pattern is an old tried 
one, it is easy to do so; and it is then 
better to join up each seam, commencing 
at the waist-line, and sewing upward. 
The seams to be strained are shown by 
dots, and where these terminate the parts 
are equal, and the seam is sewn in the 
usual manner. The centre part of the 
front shoulder is much strained on to the 
back, and then falls in to the figure and 
prevents wrinkles. When the parts 
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nearest to front and to the under-arm 
seam are strained, the centre piece has 
rather a wrinkled appearance, but this 
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to pin in any parts where it is too large 
but always endeavor to make alterations 
either to enlarge or decrease at either 

















is worked out by boning and pressing the 
seams. 

When all are tacked closely, try on the 
bodice, seams outward, and get some one 








side of the smaller side piece, as much 
alteration in the centre of the back de 
stroys the slope and shape, and gives\a 
pinched appearance to the seams. 


























PETRARCH’S LAURA. 
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The costume at the top of page 910 is as if drawn so with the long oxidized 
of soft fawn-colored twill cloth, the open buckle. The hat of fawn-drab open- 4 
fronts of the coat lined with green surah, work straw, with pink heath and ribbon. 

















and the vest and front of skirt of fawn The tailor-made gown on the left hand 
surah, with embroidered spots in dark is of reddish-dark habit cloth, with front 
Watercress-green. There is an over-vest and vest of light fawn and dark-brown 
of green surah gathered down the front check, which gives a very smart effect. 
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The waist is made in one, but the fronts 
are loose from the bosom gore, and fasten 
with three buttons over the breast. 
The back of the basque is finished like a 
gentleman’s riding coat, with plaits from 
the curved side seam, and opening in the 
centre. The skirt fits closely round the 
hips and the back falls in loose gathers, 
supported by a small pad. 

The tennis costume on the right hand 
is of pale-gray flannel, with a deep border 
of striped dark and light flannel, which 
completely outlines the skirt and the 
trimming on the bodice. 

There is no foundation, as the skirt fits 
round the hips with mitred seams, and the 
back is in full gathers. The seam edge 
is lined up as far as the band of stripe. 
If it be in very thin material the skirt 
may be lined throughout. The blouse is 
made also without lining, and the cuff fits 
the arm closely and is buttoned the entire 
length. 

Short mantles have been in request 
during the present cold summer and will 
be useful now that autumn is so near at 
hand. The little model shown at the top 
of page 911 is very simple in make and 
equally pretty in fancy lace grenadine, 
lined shot silk and trimmed lace edging, 
or in fancy satin-figured delaine, or in 
plush. Seal-brown plush, trimmed with 
brown jet or cord trimming, and the edges 
outlined with tiny drop balls in brown 
silk, is very useful and looks well also for 
evening wear, but dark olive-green plush, 
trimmed with jet and black lace, is ex- 
tremely elegant and wearable with almost 
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any gown. Two and a half yards of 
narrow plush will be sufficient for this 
mantle if carefully cut, or the same quan. 
tity of plush or silk ; but the brown plush 
made.up as sealskin, with wadded edge 
and the ball drops, is both useful and 
elegant. It is, however, a shape that ig 


suitable only for the young and slight, 


and forms a lovely little opera wrap in 
cream-white brocaded silk, edged swans. 
down, or narrow white hare fur. 

A very useful costume or home gown 
is shown on the left of the page, or it is 
equally appropriate for a tennis costume 
if carried out in one of the pretty tennis 
flannels, more especially in the wedgwood 
or lighter blue with fancy stripes, as these 
would be wearable without washing 
throughout the season. Our model is, 
however, of Napoleon blue serge, with a 
panel of white tennis flannel and blouse 
of the same, trimmed with white and gold 
galloon, which washes with the blouse. 
There are zouave over-fronts trimmed 
with the galloon, and straight sleeves 
which are tucked in the centre and form 
a high puff at the top. 

The gown on the right is of gray foulé, 
black and white silk, and a paler gray 
foulé, and is arranged on a “ Princesse” 
lining, with the back and sides of the 
skirt gathered on to the bodice part, but 
the lining would be in one length, and 
thus form a foundation. The sleeves 
were intended to be high and full and of 
the one material, and would be more effec- 
tive than the puff of contrasting ms 
terial. 





NTENTIONAL wrong-doing, careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, and ignorance 
can all be more or less guarded against and 
corrected. The law deals with criminals, 
the ignorant can be taught, the careless 
can be disciplined into carefulness, and 
the thoughtless made to think. 





To BELIEVE that there is no place 
like home is a wholesome partiality ; 
but to laugh another man’s home to scorn 
because it is not a fac simile of one’s own 
is illiberal and unmanly. 


Lazor is life; successful labor is life 
and gladness; and successful labor with 
high aims and just objects brings the 
fullest, truest, and happiest life that can 
be lived upon the earth. 


Many people would be economical if 
they knew how. It is an art to practic 
economy ; to do it well one must know 
the art. All can have it if they will. It 
is an arithmetical art, it is the conclusion 
of numbers. 
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